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We are now becoming every day more and more interest- 
ed in the condition and prospects of South America. That 
delightful country has already remained too long in obscu- 
rity. It deserves to be better known and better treated. 
We have already expressed the deep interest we feel, as 
Americans and friends of liberty, in the struggles which a 
portion of its inhabitants have long been and still are mak- 
ing for independence and freedom, and have furnished, in 
our notice of the letters of Don Pazos, a detailed account 
of the situation, the difficulties, the views, and the hopes of 
those among them who are subject to the dominion of Spain. 
Fortunately their prospects appear to brighten, and we may 
now perhaps reasonably anticipate a more speedy and tho- 
roughly successful termination of their sanguinary con- 
tests, than our remarks heretofore might indicate that we 
then expected. Without undertaking to predict with con- 
fidence, we have at least good ground to hope, that the day 


is not far distant when we may hail as sisTER REPUBLICs the | 


United Provinces of South America, and behold their inhabit- 
ants not only independent of all foreign controul, but united 
at home, and capable of enjoying, with equanimity and 
prudence, what their valour will then so hardly have won, 
rational and well defined liberty. Yet, much as we in the 
United States profess to be, and really are, interested in 
their ultimate and speedy success, how little do we gencral- 
ly know of the country they occupy, or the manners which 
prevail among them!—How confused and inaccurate are 
the statements frequently given of their battles, and the 
movements of their armies! How crude are the ideas 
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prevalent among us of their wants, their efforts, their suc- 
cess, and their prospects! How often do our newsmongers 
bring together armies hundreds of miles apart, and con- 
found the Patriots of Caraccas with those of Monte Video! 
We are however daily becoming more attentive to these 
subjects. We begin to feel the importance of more accu- 
rate and well defined views, and as our curiosity becomes 
more intense and our sympathies more steong, we shall 
strive to acquire and diffuse more satisfactory information. 
Having already endeavored to assist our readers in this im- 
portant enterprize so far as relates to the colonies of Spain, 
we propose now to occupy a few pages with some notice oi 
the Portuguese dominions in South America. Our remarks 
on this subject must indeed be general, and our statements 
brief, but we can, with confidence and pleasure, recommend 
to those of our readers who are anxious for a more full and 
satisfactory account, a perusal of the very instructive and 
entertaining volumes, whose title we have prefixed to the 
present article. They are written in a plain unaffected 
style, bringing home to the view, with sufficient clearness, and 
yet without a painful or disgusting minuteness of detail, 
the scenes in which the author bore a part, and conveying 
a distinct and definite idea of the manners and customs 
prevalent in the country through which he travelled. 

The Portuguese dominions in South America embrace a 
tract of country as large as these United States, being about 
twenty five hundred miles long and seven hundred broad. 
They are composed of three grand divisions, viz: the nor- 
thern, which contains the provinces of Para, Marignan, 
Siara, Petagues, Rio Grande, Paraiba, Tamara and Pernam- 
buco; the middle, which contains five provinces, Seregippe, 
Bahia, Isheos, Porto Seguro, and Spirito Sancto; and the 
southern, which contains Rio Janeiro, St. Vincent and Del 
Rey. We shall confine our remarks chiefly to the first di- 
vision, in which alone Mr. Koster travelled. 

The climate of this extensive country is, of course, va- 


rious, but it is generally pleasant. In Pernambuco, Mr. 
Koster says, 


“The heat is seldom very oppressive; the sea-breeze, during 
the whole year, commences about nine o’clock in the morning, 
and continues until midnight. When exposed to it, even stand- 
ing in the sun, the heat is so much alleviated by its influence, 
as to make the person so situated torget, for a moment, that in 


the shade he would be cooler. At the time this subsidgs, the 
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land-breeze rises, and continues until early in the morning: and 
the half hour in the forenoon which occasionally passes be- 
itwecn the one and the other, is the most unpleasant period of 
the ty. Intherainy season, just before the commencement 
of a heavy shower, the clouds are very dark, dense, and low; 
the breeze is suspended for a short time; there is then a sort 
of expectant stillness, and the weather is yery sultry.” 


At night the atmesphere is frequently so cool as to render 
fires necessary for the comfort of the inhabitants. The soil 
is fertile, and well adapted to the productions which its 
inhabitants are most anxious to cultivate. Sugar, cotton, 
rice, mandiocs, cocoas, castor, Brazil wood, fustic, maize, 
bananas, coffec. potatces, ipecacuanha, ginger, pepper, Kc. 
are easily cultivated and raisedin abundance. Tea is also 
said to be indigenous in Brazil. Sugar plantations occupy 
the principal part of the soil. Cotton, in favourable years, 
affords the largest profit, but the risk is greater, and the loss 
in case of failure,is always considerable, sometimes ruinous. 
Mr. Koster furnishes us some very interesting details re- 
specting the agriculture of this country. He speaks of it 
Hke a practical farmer, and enters into particulars as if he 
intended to render his reader as familiar with the subject 
as he evidently is himself. He describes minutely the ope- 
rations necessary for the successful cultivation of the soil, 
and particularly the several processes in raising and manu- 
facturing Sugar, from the preparation of the ground to the 
claying and drying of the sugae and the distilling of the 
molasses. Heteaches us how land may be procured for 
the purpose, what credit may be obtained, what amount of 
capital is required, what number of hands may be usefully 
employed, what stock is sufficient, how the lands are to be 
appropriated, what buildings are needed, &c. and gives us 
an estimate of probable expenses, with a statement of the 
ordinary profits. This minuteness of detail renders his 
work peculiarly valuable, while the liveliness of his narra- 
tive, and the variety of incidents he describes tend to 
give it an interest not inferior to its utility. 

Before we enter upon a regular account of the character 
of the population of Brazil, the several classes of which 
it is composed, and the manners and customs which pre- 
vail among them, it may be well to oceupy a few pages with 
a brief notice of the most interesting occurrences related 
in the volumes before us, which may tend to elucidate these 
points, and to instruct while they amuse the reader. 
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Mr. Koster set sail from Liverpool on the 2d of Novem- 
ber 1809 bound to Pernambuco, in quest cf health. After 
a voyage of thirty five days he reached the place of desti- 
nation, and safely arrived in the harbour of Recife. QOnhis 
app-oach to Jand he was delighted by the appearance of the 
town, which being composed of white-washed buildings, 
scattered amo ig gardens and trees, and illuminated by the 
sun, had a most brilliant and beautiful appearance. But, 
he tells us, 


‘‘Nothing this day created so much astonishment on board 
our ship, an.ongst those who had not been before upon this 
coast, as the Jangadas, sailing about in all directions. These 
are simply rafts of six logs, of a peculiar species of light um- 
ber, lashed or pinned together; a large latine sail; a paddle used 
as a rudder; a sliding keel let down between the two centre logs; 
a seat for the steersmen, and a long forked pole, upon which is 
hung the vessel containing water, the provisions, kc. These 
rude floats have a singular appearance at sea, no hull being ap- 
parent even when nearthem. They are usually managed by 
two men, and go closer tu the wind than any description of wis- 
sel. 

A large row boat at last made its appearance, doubling the 
end of a reef near the small fort, which was declared to be that 
which brings off the pilots. The atrem-mor, harbour-master, 
in his naval uniform, likewise cameon board. A large launch 
followed the pilot, manned chiefly by negroes, almost naked. 
The colour of these men; the state in which they were; their 
noise and bustle, when certainly there was no occasion for it, 
and their awkwardness, were to meall new. This very first 
communication with the shore gave me an idea, for the moment, 
that the manners of the country at which I had arrived, were 
still more strange than they actually proved to be. These visi- 
tors were followed by others of a very different description; two 
boats came along side, manned by Englishmen, and conveying 
several English gentlemen. The former belonged to British 
ships loading in the harbour, and the latter were young men 
who had cume out to Pernambucs to settle as merchants.’ 

pp. 11, 12. 


The town of St. Antonio do Recife, or as it is sometimes 
called from the Province of whic ‘ch it is the capital, Per- 
nambuco, is represented as a thriving, pleasant place, con- 
taining at that time, upw ards of 25,000 inhabitants, which 
were rapidly increasing. ‘This population was composed 
of white persons, mulattoes, and negroes, and contained a 
considerable number of slaves. Finding the city rathes 
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uncomfortable during the hot weather, Mr. Koster removed 
to a village several leagues distant, jhere to pass the sum-~- 
mer months. He found the little plece full of people, who 
had deserted their spiendid habitatims in town, to dwell, 
during the summer, in very small cotages. 


«Here the ceremonious manners of tle town are thrown aside, 
and exchanged for an equal degree of fredow. Our mornings 
were filled up, either with riding to the Recife or to some other 
part of the country, or in conversation it the houses of any of 
the families with whom we were acquaiited; and the afternoons 
and ev enings with music, dancing, playing at forfeits, orin dining 
with some of the English merehants, afew of whom had also 
removed to this place and its neighboriood. At many of the 
Portuguese houses I found the carc-ables occupied at nine 
o’clock in the morning; when one peson rose, anoiher took 
his place; and thus they were scarcely ceserted, except during 
the heat of the day, when each man eiter returned to his own 
home to dine, or, as 1s much less fre juent, was requeste d to 
remain and partake with the family.” 7. 26. 


I ast day of the year, whic is observed as a fes- 
On the last day of the year, 

tival, Mr. Koster visited Olinda, the former capital of the 
province. 


“At this time the whole city presentec a scene of bustle and 
amusement. The church, particularly decorated on this oc- 
casion, stands upon the highest point: ‘he assemblage of 
sons was great; the church was lighted up, and a few individuals 
of both sexes were kneeling promiscuoisly in the body of it: 
but the service was over. 

This is the season of cheerfulness and gaiety, and we were 
likewise to have our festival at the Poco ‘ee Panella. These 
festivals are always preceded by nine eveiings of hymn-singing, 
and music, in honor of the Virgin, or the saint whose day is to 
be thus celebrated. On this occasion the performance for the 
NOVENA, OF — evenings, consisted of a piano-forte played by 
a lady, the wife of a merchant, and a guitar, and some w ind-in- 
struments, played by several young men of respectability. The 
vocal music was also executed by the same persor is, assisted by 
some female mulatto slaves belonging to the lady. I was some- 
what surprised to hear the airs of country dances and marches 
occasional ly introduced. However, on the day of the festival, 
the performers were professional men, and in the evening fire 
works were displayed. Every house in the village was crowd 
ed this day with people from all parts. My friend and 1 hac 
several persons to dinner: but before we had half fn ished, some 
of their friends appeared, and without ceremony came in an 
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helned themsélves; soon all idea of regularity vanished, and 
things were scrambled fo’. In a short time both of us left our 
own house, and tried to gain admittance to some other; but = 
were in the same confusibn. We were invited toa dance in th 
evening, at which the Gsvernor was present; and although oa 
is himse f desirous of making every person feel at ease, still 
such is the dreadful idei of rank, for I know not what else to 
call it, in this country, that the behaviour of every one was 
constrained, and the coiversation carried on almost in a whis- 
per.” pp. 27, 28. 


The following extrajt likewise is so interesting, and so 
strongly depicts the rdigious customs of the country, that 
we cannot deny oursdves the pleasure of copying it, al- 
though it is longer that we can conveniently admit. The 
theatrical representatim it describes as having taken place 
in the church, is so grgsly inconsistent with our ideas of 
solemnity and proprietr, that we can scarcely avoid regard- 
ing it as an act ual proknation of holy things. Making o a, 
due allowance howeve for the difference of custom. and 
feclings, we are bouns to believe that it was designed for 

the best purposes, andinade upon the spectators a solemn 
and useful impression. 

“On Holy Thursday, tccompanied by two of my countrymen, 
I sallied forth at three clock, to sce the churches, which are, 
on this occasion, light?d up and highly ornamented. The 
whole town was in motim; the females too, both high and low, 
were this afternoon parading the streets on foot, contrary to 
their usual custom; many of them were dressed in silks of dif- 
ferent colors, and covered with g y1d chains and other trinkets, 
a general muster being mace of all the finery that could be col- 
lected. The blaze in some of the from great num- 
bers of wax tapers, was prodigious; the object apparently aimed 
at was the production of the greatest quantity of light, asin 
some instances mirrors were fixed behind the tapers. The mid- 
die of the body of these churches is complete ely open; there are 
no pews, no distinction of places; the principal chapel is inva- 
riably at the opposite end from the chief entrance, :ecedes from 
the church and is narrower; this part is appropriated to the 
officiating priests, and is railed in from the body of the churco. 
“ihe females, as they enter, whether white or of co four, place 
themscives as near to the rails as they can, squatting down upon 
the floor of the large open space in the centre. The men 
stand along either side of the body of the church, a narrow 
slip being in most instances railed off lengthways; or they re- 
main pear to the entrance, behind the women; but every female, 
of whatever rank or color, is first accommodated. 
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On the following day, Good Friday, the decorations of the 
churches, the dress of the women, and even the manner of 
both sexes was changed; all was dismal. In the morning I 
went with the same gentlemen to the church of the Sacramen- 
to, ta witness a representation of our Saviour’s descent from 
the Cross. We entered the church dy a side door; it was 
much crowded, and the difficulty of getting In was considera- 
ble. An enormous curtain hung from the ceiling, excluding 
from the sight the whole of the principal chapel. An Italian 
Missionary Friar of the Penha convent, with a long beard, and 
dressed in a thick dark brown cloth habit, was in the pulpit, and 
about to commence an extempore sermon. After an exordium 
of some length, adapted to the day, he cried out ‘behold him,’ 
the curtain immediately dropped, and discovered an enormous 
Cross, with a full-sized wooden image of our Saviour, exceed- 
ingly well carved and painted, and around it a number of angels 
represented by several young persons, all finely decked out, and 
cach bearing a large pair of out-stretched wings, made of gauze; 
a2 man dressed in a bob wig and a pea green robe, as St. John, 
anda female kneeling at the foot of the Cross, as the Magda- 
'en; whose character, as I was informed, seemingly that nothing 
might be wanting, was notthe most pure. The friar con- 
tinued, with much vehemence, and much action, his narrative 
of the crucifixion, and after some minutes, again cried out, ‘be- 
hold, they take him down;’ when four men, habited in imita- 
tion of Roman soldiers, stepped forwards. The countenances 
of these persons were in part concealed by black crape. Two 
of them ascended ladders placed on each side against the Cross, 
and one took down the board, bearing the letters I. N. R. I. 
Then was removed the crown of thorns, and a white cloth was 
put over, and pressed down upon the head; which was soon ta- 
ken off and shown to the people,stained with the circular mark 
of the crown in blood; this done, the nails which transfix the 
hands, were by degrees knocked out, and this produced a vio- 
lent beating of breasts among the female part of the congre 
gation. A long white linen bandage was next passed under 
each arm-pit of the image; the nail which secured the feet was 
removed; the figure was let down very gently, and was carefully 
wrapped up ina white sheet. All this was done by word of 
command from the preacher. The sermon was then quickly 
brought to a conclusion, and we left the church. I was quite 
amazed; | had heard that something of this kind was to be 
done: but I had no idea of the extent to which the representa- 
tion would be carried.”* pp: 29—31. 


On Easter Sunday, the abstinence of Lent is usually ex- 
changed for rich and luxurious feasting. Mr. Koster on 
this occasion dined with a large party, among which were 
several friars and missionaries. 
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“A long table was laid out, loaded with victuais. Several la- 
dies were present. notwithstanding which enormous quantities 
of wine were drank, until the whole company began to be riot- 
ous; but still the ladies did not move. At last no order was left 
among them, bottles end glasses were overturned and broken 
in the vehement wishts expressed for the prosperity of the 
whole family of our host, both old and young; when in the 
midst of this, I escaped about nine o’clock, accompanied by a 
Fraveisca: friar We hada journey in contemplation for the 
next day, and thought it high time to get away. Parties of 
this kind are not frequent, and ina general way these people 
live in a very quiet manner.” p. 32. 


After proceeding to Iruaracu, a small town about seven 
leagues from Recife, and there witnessing the ceremony of 
admitting a novice intothe order of St. Francis, Mr. Koster 
set out, in company with five friars, and several laymen on 


k, some palanquins with ladies, and a number of 
negroes to carry them, and returned by night to Recife. 


are 
horsebac 


“The moon was bright, and the sky quite clear. The scene 
was very strange;-the road made in places abrupt turns, so as 
to give to those who were rather in advance, on looking back, 
a view of the whole procession at times appearing and at times 
concea:ed among the trees; of this the friars formed an extra- 
erdinary part, in their robes tucked up round the waist, and tied 
with the long yellow cord of flagellation, and with their enor- 
mous white hats. At Olinda several persons remained, and 
the rest arrived at Recife about seven o’clock in the morning.” 

p- 35. 

Soon after his return Mr. Koster dined with a Brazillian 
family on Sunday, and he tells us that before dinner, notwith- 
standing the sacredness of the day, the company amused 
themselves with backgammon and cards, and that a large par- 
ty assembled to tea, and did not t take their departure until 
avery intehour. Yet it isa custom ener these people to 
carry ile sacrament, with great c ceremony, to persons dan- 
gerousiy sick, and it is required of every one by whom it 
passes, to kneel, and continue in that posture till it is out 
of siglit. ‘Tuis is regarded as the performance of a great 
and binding religious duty, by those who esteem it no breach 
oi decency or propriety to play cards on the Sabbath. 
Such is the § tte ‘e inconsistency of human nature! 

From Recife Mr. Koster went to Goiana, a town fifteen 
Jeagues distant, coi aining about 5000 tiabitants: At a 
dinner here with a rich Pertu suese. he partook of excellent 
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fare, but was denied the company of the ladies; and the 
sons of his host, who were present, acted as servants, wait- 
ing upon the table, and not sitting down themselves till their 
father and his guest had finished their dinner. These cus- 
toms however of unnatural seclusion and subjection, are 
not genera.ly prevalent, either among the Portuguese or 
native Brazilians. 

Our traveller next went to Paraiba, a city, thirteen leagues 
from Goiana, containing between two and three thousand 
ishabitants. The houses here are generally of two stories, 
the lower one being occupied as a shop, and it is mentioned 
asan uncommen thing that “a few of them have glass win- 
dows.” 

«‘The late governor, Amaro Joaquim, brought the captaincy 
into great order, by his necessary severity. A custom prevail- 
ed, of persons walking about the town at night in large cloaks, 
and crape-over their faces; thus concealed, to carry on their 
irregular practices. The governor; not being able to discover 
who these persons were, gave orders one night for the patrole 
to take into custody all who were so dressed. This was done, 
and some of the principal inhabitants were found the next 
morning in the guard-house. A manofthename of Nogueira, 
the son of a black or mulatto woman, and of one of the first 
men in the captaincy, had made himself much dreaded by his 
outrageous proceedings. He had carried from their parents’ 
houses, the daughters of some persons of respectability in the 
captaincy, murdering the friends and relatives who opposed his 
entrance. The man wasatlasttaken. Amaro Joaquim would 
have had him executed; but he found this was not to be done, 
{rom the interest which the family made for him, and therefore 
ordered him to be flogged. Nogueira said, that being half a 
fidalgo, a nobleman, this mode of punishment could not be 
practised upon him. The governor then ordered that he 
should be flogged upon only one side of his body, that his 
fidalgo side might not suffer, desiring Nogueirato say which 
was his fidalgo side. He was accordingly punished in this 
manner, and after remaining some time in prison, was sent to 
Angola for life: The city of Paraiba still enjoys the good 
effects of Amaro Joaquim’s strict government.” pp. 73, 74. 


From Paraiba Mr. Koster returned to Goiana, and thence 
proceeded to Rio Grande. On his way he stopped at the 
sugar plantation of Espirito Sancto. 

‘The house is in the usual style of the country, having only 
the ground floor, and no ceiling, the tiles and rafters being in 
ull yiew. Supper of dried meat, and the flower of the man. 
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dioc made into paste, and called firam, was placed before me; 
also, some hard biscuits, and red wine. 1 was not tnen suffi- 
ciently a Brazilian to eat firam, and took the biscuits with the 
meat in preference, whi‘h much astonished my host. Sweet- 
meats were afterwards brought in, which are always good in 
the houses of persons of his rank in life; the opulent people of 
Brazil taking as much pride in their coces, as an English citizen 
in his table orhis wines. The cloth was laid at one end of a 
Jong table, and I sat down by myself, while the Capitam-mor 
placed himself upon the table, near to the other end, and talk- 
ed to me; and some of the chief persons of his establishment 
stood around, to see the strange animal called an Englishman. 
We adjourned from the supper-room into another spacious a- 
partment, and each of us took a hammock, of which there 
were several in the room, and swung and talked until we were 
half asleep. One of his men supposed, that as I spoke Por- 
tuguese, either I must be an Englishman who did not speak 
English, or that any Portuguese, on going to England, would 
immediately speak the language of that country, as I did Por- 
tuguese. The Capitam-mor seldom leaves his estate to go to 
Recife, or even to Paraiba, and lives in the usual style of the 
Brazilian gentry, in a kind of feudal state. He had several 
young men about him, some of whom were emploved by him; 
neither his wife, nor any of his childrenappeared. The principal 
apartments of this house are two spacious rooms, having a great 
number of doors and windows; in one, were several hammocks 
and a sofa, and in the other, the long table upon which I supped; 
there were a few chairs in each of them; the floors were of 
brick, and the shutters and doors were unpainted. The own- 
er of this mansion wore a shirt and a pair of drawers, a long 
bed.gown, called a chamdre, and a pair of slippers. This is 
the usual dress of those persons who have no work to perform. 
When a Brazilian takes to wearing one of these long gowns, 
he begins to think himself a gentleman, and entitled, conse- 
quently, to much respect.”’ pp. 80, 81. 


The following night, being unable to reach any house on 
the road, Mr. Kosterand his party s!eptin openthe air. Being 
unused to scenes of this nature, he could not readily sleep, 
but was engaged in meditation, when his thoughts were in- 
terrupted by the frequent repetition, at no great distance, of 
the name “Jesus.” On enquiry he learnt that it was a cus- 
tom, when any one was dying, for some friend to stand by, 
and exclaim in this manner, that the expirmg sufferer might 
not forget his saviour, or perhaps asa charm “to keep the 
devil off.” 


After passing through the village otf Mamanguape, which 
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contained about three hundred inhabitants, and spending 
the night in the out houses of some sugar-works in prefer- 
ence to “running the risk of being obliged to remain half 
the night awake, for the purpose of giving news,” he visit- 
ed the sugar plantation of colonel And-e d’ Albuquerque do 
Maranham, where he was hospitably received and splendidly 
entertained. He was shown to a private room, and, he says, 


“When I had dressed myself, I expected to be called to sup- 
per, but to my amazement, I waited until near one o’clock, 
when a servant came to summon me. I found in the dining 
room a long tabie laid out and covered with meat of several 
kinds, and in quantity sufficient for twenty persons; to this feast 
the colonel, his chaplain, another person, and myself sat down; 
when I had eaten until I was quite tived, to my utter dismay 
another course came on, equally profuse, of towls, pastry, &c. &c. 
and when this was removed, | had yet a third to go through of at 
least ten different kinds of sweetmeats.”’ p. 85. 


Upon this estate there were about one hundred and fifty 
slaves, and the lands belonging to it were sufficiently exten- 
sive 'o employ four or five times that number. From this 
place Mr. Koster passed on to Papari, a little village about 
five leagues distant, containing near three hundred inhabit- 
ants. Here, he says, 


“TI went down to the edge of the lake to see the fishermen 
arrive, the people of the valley had all assembled to receive 
them; it was quite‘a Billingsgate in miniature—save that the 
Portuguese language does not admit of swearing.” p. 89. 


This. if true, would be a very fortunate circumstance for 
the Portuguese, as it would save them from much folly and 
guilt. We cannot however assent to the correctness of the 
assertion; there is, unfortunately, no language which will 
not admit of vulgar and profane oaths. There is no Jan- 
guage in which the thoughtless and irreverent may not take 
the name of the Deity in vain, and treat serious things with 
unbecoming levity. At Papari Mr. Koster and his party dined 
in “Brazilian style,” reclining upon mats around a table 
raised six inches from the ground, without forks and with 
only one or two knives, which were passed from one to the 
other, to cut the larger pieces of meat. Hence they went 
on to Natal, a city of two or three hundred inhebitants, sit- 
uated upon the banks of the Rio Grande or Potengi. Here 
Mr. Koster was introduced to the Governor, a man of talents 
who was zealously devoted to the good of the people, 
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“When be was appointed to Rio Grande, there was scarcely 
a well-dressed person in it: but he had succceded in persuading 
one family to send for English manufactured goods to Recife. 
When once these were introduced they made their way; one 
would not be outdone by another; and, in the course of two 
years, they had become general. We visited the church in 
the evening—all the ladies were handsomely dressed in silks 
of various colours, and black veils thrown over the head and 
face. A twelvemonth previous to this period, these same per- 
sons would have gone to church ir petticoats of Lisbon printed 
cottons, and square pieces of thick cloth over their heads, with- 
out stockings, and their shoes down at the heels.” p. 97. 


From Natal Mr. Koster proceeded to Acu, and on the way 
fell in and travelled with a man whom he ascertained to be 
a major of militia. Respecting this man, he says, 

«I had become very intimate with my friend the major—he 
learnt from me that we had horses, and cows, and dogs in Eng- 
land, and he liked me the better for this. At first, he wondered 
how it happened that I could ride. He thought that [I must 
be an apt scholar to have learnt since I had gone over to Brazil. 
He was much surprised to hear that we had churches in Eng- 
land, which he had never understood before. He said he should 
not believe henceforwards that the English were Pagoens, hea- 
thens. I told him that one chief point upon which our religion 
differed from his, was in ours not enjoining usto confess. He 
thought confession a great annoyance: but he could not doubt 
its propriety.”’ p. 107. 


_ After travelling through a sandy desert and encountering 
many difficulties, the principal of which was the scarcity 
of water, the travellers arrived at St. Luzia, where an inci- 
dent occurred which is thus related by Mr. Koster. 

“About twelve oc’lock, I saw some men employed in milking 
,goats. Isent Julio with a half-sourd for some, desiring him 
, to offer payment; the guide cautioned me not to do so; but still 

f ordered Julio to present the mency. The milk came, but the 
money was not taken: and soon afterwards, three of the men 
eame downtowards us. I thanked them for the milk; and they 
addressed me, saying, that they wished to know if I had intend- 
ed to insult them, by offering payment, as such things were not 
customary In their country. The guide had told me that I 
should affront them, and therefore I had brought this upon my- 
self. ButI put them in good humour, by answering, that they 
would pardon my mistake, when I told them, that I belonged to 
a COUNtrY, in which we were oblired to purchase the sand with 
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on going for the milk, had mentioned that there was an Eng. 
lishman in company, whom they wished much to see, as it was 
a bicho, an animal, they had never seen. I said that he was 
gone with the horses, and would soon return. I meant John.— 
howeyer the guide soon told them that I was an Englishman. 
Their countenances shewed much disappointment, when they 
were persuaded that this was true; they had expected to see 
some strange beast. John soon came, and he certainly was a 
curiosity; for he did not speak Portuguese; and when any thing 
went wrong, he swore away in English, at which they were all 
astonishment. They said, ‘He speaks the negro lanyeuage. 
They sat upon the ground near to my hammock, and asked me 
of the news from Pernambuco, for they cared about nothing 
more distant. I was acquainted at Recife with the owner of 
the place, which I made them confident was the case, by de- 
scribing his house and garden, and they asked me afier him 
&c. The conversation concluded by an offer of horses to pro- 
ceed; and on their return to the house,a presentof dried meat 
was sent. Thus I was in the end a gainer, by offering to pay 
for the milk; but I was more careful ever after.”? pp. 120, 121. 
The following account of a description of priests with 
which we are not familiar in this country, but which may 
perhaps be compared to the itinerants among the Methodists, 
will no doubt be interesting to our readers. | 


‘] heard of astrange custem existing in these parts of the 
country that are so thinly inhabited, which arises from this stat: 
of things. Certain priests obtain a license from the bishop (: 
Pernambuco,) and travel through these regions with a smal: 
altar constructed for the purpose, of a size to be placed upon 
one side of a pack saddle, and they have with them all their ap 
paratus for saying mass. Thus with a horse conveving the ne- 
cessary paraphernalia, and a boy to drive it, who likewise as 
sists In saying mass, and another horse on which the prices’ 
himself rides, and carries his own small portmantcau. thesc 
men make in the course of the year between 150 en) 200/—a 
large income in Brazil, but hardly earned, if the inconveniences 
and privations which they must undergo to obtain it, are taker 
into consideration. They stop, and erect the altar wherever 2 
sufficient number of persons who are willing to pay for the mass 
is collected. This will sometimes be said for three or fou: 
shillings: but at other times if arich man takes a fancy to a 
priest, ‘or has a fit of extreme devotion upon him, he wi'l give 
eicht or ten mil reis, two or three pounds: and it does happen, 
that one hundred mil reis are received for saying a mass, but 
this is very rare;—at times an ox or an horse, or two or three, 
ire given. ‘These men have their use in the world; if this cus. 
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tom did not exist, all form of worship would be completely out 
of the reach of the inhabitants of many districts, or at any rate 
they would not be able to attend more than once or twice in the 
whole year; for it must be remembered that there is no church 
within twenty or thirty leagues of some parts; besides, where 
there is no law, nor real, rational religion, any thing is better 
than nothing. They christen and marry, and thus preserve 
these necessary forms of religion, and prevent a total forgetful- 
ness of the established rules of civilized societv; a sufficient 
link is kept up to make any of those people, if they removed 
into more populous districts, conform to received ideas.” 
pp. L15—117. 


At length the travellers reached Acu, and were delighted 
once more to behold a thickly settled, although rather un- 
comfortable town. 

“When,” says Mr. Koster, 

“We were aliitle settled, and I had dressed myself, I sallied 
forth to visit the vicar, who resided in the best, or rather least 
miserable looking habitation in the town. It was about the 
size of the cottages of laborers, or small farmers in England, 
but not nearly so comfortable, though the floors were bricked. 
It is true, that this climate does not demand, as much as those 
of bleaker regions, that necessary of an English dwelling, of 
Eng ish growth, that undefinable something, called comfort.” 

p- 128. 


They then went on, through St. Luzia and Aracati, two 
inconsiderable towns, to Seara,a place containing about 
twelve hundred inhabitants. Here they were received with 
great hospitality, visited the governor, and witnessed a mili- 
tary parade in honour of the birth day of the Queen of Portu- 
gal. After remaining a few days, they set out on their re- 
turn to Recife, and found a part of the country over which 
they had to pass, in a situation quite the reverse of what 
they had witnessed before. The extreme drought had been 
succeeded by excessive rains, and in some places where 
they had suffered for want of water, the country was so 
completely inundated, that they were compelled to travel 
whole days without seeing the ground. The water was 
sometimes up tothe waist, and frequently knee deep. At 
night they slept in hammocks hung upon the trees, and fed 
their horses from bags tied round their heads. 

After spending a few days at Recife, Mr. Koster embark- 
ed for Maranham or Marignam. After a prosperous pas- 
sage of seven davs he arrived at St. Louis or St. Luiz the 
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capital of the province, a city containing about 12000 inha- 
bitants. 

“The streets are mostly paved, but are out of repair. The 
houses are many of them neat and pretty, and of on» story in 
height. The lower part of them is appropriated to the servants, 
to shops without windows, to warehouses, and other purpuses, 
as at Pernambuco. ‘The family lives upon the upper story: and 
the windows of this reach down to the floor, and are ornament- 
ed with iron balconies. The churches are numerous: and there 
are likewise Franciscan, Carmelite, and other convents. The 
places of worship are gaudily decorated in the inside. But no 
pian of architecture is aimed at in the formation of the build- 
ings themselves, with the exception of the convents, which 
preserve the regular features appertaining tu such edifices.” 

p- 222. 

This place was most oppressively governed. Every per- 
son who passed the palace or residence of the governor 
was compelled to pull off his hat and remain uncovered till 
he had gone by the building: and the bells of the cathedral 
rang every time His Excellency rode out. Men of wealth 
and influence however, were objects of dread even to this 
tyrannical magistrate. An anecdote is related by Mr. Kos- 
ter of a gentleman who owned between one thousand and 
fifteen hundred slaves. 


“On one occasion the mulatto driver of his carriage, though 
ordered by his master to stop, that the governor might pass, 
refused so to do. The following day an officer came to the old 
ventleman’s house with orders to arrestthe man. The colonel 
sent for him and said, ‘Go, and I’ll take care of you,’ adding to 
the officer, ‘tell His Excellency I have still several other dri- 
vers. To thesurprise of every person about the prison, two 
servants made their appearance in the evening with a tray, coy- 
ered with a cloth which was handsomely embroidered, and filled 
with the best kind of victuals. Sweetmeats, &c. were not for- 
gotten. All this was for the driver; and was repeated three 
times every day until the man received an order for his release,’’ 

p. 232. 


The ignorance of the people respecting foreigners is as- 
tonishing, as is exemplified by the following statement: 


“An English gentleman with whom I was acquainted, arri- 
ved at Maranham, a short time after the opening’of the trade to 
British shipping. He was riding in the vicinity of the city one 
afterndon, when he was accosted by an old woman, who said 
that she had heard of the arrival of an Englishman, and wished 
to know if it was true, as she was going to St, Luiz, and much 
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desired to sce this dicho, or animal. After some further con- 
versation upon the subject, he told her that the dicho she was 
speaking to, was the Englishman himself. Ofthe truth of this, 
some difficulty was found in persuading her; but when she was 
confident that it was so, she cried out, ‘Ai tam bonito,’ O, how 
handsome. She expected to have been shown some horridly 
ugly east, which it was dangerous to approach ; and was con- 
sequently agreeably surprised to find that she was mistaken, 
and to see flesh and blood in human form, handsomely put to- 
gether.” p. 236. 


A pretty correct idea of the manners and customs of 
the people of Maranham may be obtained from the follow- 
ing extract. 

‘Twas introduced by my friend to a respectable family of 
St. Luiz. We made them a visitone evening without invita- 
tion, as is the custom; and were ushered into a tolerably sized 
room, furnished with a large bed, and three handsomely work- 
ed hammocks, which were slung across in different directions. 
There were likewise in the apartment a chest of drawers and 
several chairs. The mistress of the house, an elderly lady, was 
seated in a hammock, and a female visitor in another, but her 
two daughters and some male relations sat uponchairs. The 
company, which consisted of two or three men besides our- 
selves, formed a semicircle towards the hammocks. ‘There 
was much ceremony: and the conversation was carried on 
chiefly by the men, and an occasional remark was made by one 
or other of the old ladies. An answer was given by the daugh- 
ters to a question asked, but no more: and some of the sub- 
jects touched upon would not have been tolerated in mixed so- 
ciety in England. <A part of the formality might perhaps have 
worn off on further acquaintance. The education however oi 
women is not attended to, which of necessity curtails the poss’- 
bility of their entering into conversation upon many subjects, 
even if so to do was accounted proper. Still the ladies of St. 
Luiz cainot be said to be generally thus reserved ; for gaming 
among both sexes is much practised, and is carried to great ex- 
cess. A young lady in one instance, when going out with her 
mother to some evening company, passed through the apart: 
mentin which her father was at play with several of his ac 
quaintance. Ife spoke to his daughter, and asked her to take 
a card, which she did. She went on playing until she had los* 
three hundred mil reis, about 80/. and then said she had no 
more money. A fresh supply was afforded to her: and she ac- 
companied her mother to their party, where most probably play 
was likewise the entertainmentof the evening. Dancing is 

iMusement much too violent for the climate; and is only resort: 
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ed to on some grand occasion. The love of gaming may be 
easily accounted for, where there is little or no taste for read- 
ing, and great sums of money are amassed without any means 
of expending them. Living is cheap; a fine house, a carriage, 
and a number of servants may be had fora smallsum. The 
opening of the trade has, however, given to these people a 
new turn of expenditure, in the facility of obtaining articles 
of dress and furniture.” pp, 241—243. 


After spending a few weeks at St. Luiz, Mr. Koster re- 
turned to England, but the next fall, fearing the influence 
of a severe winter upon his health, he again visited Brazil. 
On arriving at Recife, he found the place and its inhabitants 
considerably improved, the houses altered and European 
customs much more prevalent than heretofore. Being in 
vited by a Capitam-mor or captain major to accompany him 
ona tour through his district, Mr. Koster readily accepted 
the invitation, and met him at his own house, where he sup- 
ped and passed the night. 


“At five o’clock in the morning, the cafiitam-mor, my friend, 
myself, and three servants, proceeded to the distance of three 
leagues without any addition to our party. But we weresoon 
joined by the adjutant of the district and several other officers, 
in uniforms of dark blue with yellow facings most monstrously 
broad—the gay cuffs reaching half way up to the elbow. They 
wore round hats with short feathers, straight swords of most 
prodigious jength, and very loose nankeen pantaloons and boots; 
the former were thrust within the latter, which caused the high- 
er part of the pantaloons to appear to beof preposterous width. 
We dismounted at a sugar plantation, being the third we had 
passed through this morning. Here we were invited to stay 
to breakfast, but this we could not do, and were therefore re- 
valed with pine-apples and oranges.” p. 262. 


They proceeded to Santa Cruz, passed several sugar plan- 
tations, and in the afternoon reached Pindoba, an extensive 
cotton plantation. Here they stopped and spent the night 
with its proprietor, of whom Mr. Koster observes, 


“He received us inhis dressing-gown, under which he wore 
a shirt, drawers, and a pair of stockings. After the first greet- 
ings were over, he brought out asmall bottle of liqueur made 
in the country, to which he himself helped his guests; one soli! 
tary glass, which was filled, and then emptied by each person, 
being-made use of by the whole party. After supper a guitar 
player belonging to the house entertained us until a late hour, 


Whilst our host sat upon a table smoking from a pipe full sis 
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Feet in lengih. Several hammocks were slung 'n two large a- 
partments: and each person either talked or went to sleep, or 
eccasionally did one and the other, no form or ceremony being 
observed.” p. 263, 264. , 


The next day, 


‘At dinner, the great man took the head of the table: and the 
owner of the house stood by, ard waited upon him. Every 
thing was served up in enormous quantities, for the party was 
large, and this is the custom. There was no sort of regularity 
observed. Every man helped himself to the dish which p!eas- 
ed him best: and this was oftentimes done, with the knife which 
the person had been making use of upon his own plate, and by 
reaching across two or three of his neighbours tor the pur- 
pose. 4 nice bit was not safe even ufion one’s cwn plate, being 
occasionally snatched uf, and another less dainty given in ree 
turn. Much wine was deank during dinner, and the glasses 
were used incommon. We soon rose from table: and the par- 
ty, generally sneaking, took the accustomed sesta or nap after 
dinner which is usual in warm climates.” pp. 265, 266, 


They then went on to the village of Bone Jardin, which 
contained about five hundred inhabitants, and thence set 
out on their return. At the plantation of captain Anselmo, 
where a large party, principally of military officers, and 
magistrates of distinction, had assembled, they determined 
upon amusing themselves with what they called the inirudo, 
a game, the rature of which will be learnt from the follow- 
ing extract. 

«On the day subsequent to that of our arrival, dinner was 
scarcely over, before the farinha, the bananas, the rice, and 
other dainties upon the table, were hurled at each other’s heads. 
Soon the smart uniform coats were taken off, and in his shirt 
sleeves each man began this civil war with heart and soul. 
Every thing was borne with perfect good humour: and at last, 
fatigued and bedaubed, all of us retired to the hammocks which 
had been provided for the party. But as our evil stars would 
have it,a brave captain closed quietly all the shutters (as the 
moon was shining very bright into the room) and then he placed 
himself near to an enormous jar of water, which stood in one 
corner of the apartment, and with a small pitcher in his hand 
soon dealt around him its contents, awakening us with répeat- 
ed showers, and obliging us to take shelter und«r the chairs 
and tables. ‘his and other jokes allied to it, continued until 
the break of day, when we prepared fora continuation of our 
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After proceeding about a league they siopped at the house 


of captain Paulo Travasso: 


«At this place the im¢rudo was continued more violenily than 
before; for even the blackened pots and pans trom the kitcheh 
were in‘'rouuced to besmear each other’s faces.’ p. 270. 


«One man whom we metin this place, had all along begged 
of those who were in the sport, that they would not wet him, 
because he was unwell; however it was seen that he did not ob- 
serve towards others that forbearance which he entreated from 
them towards himseif. One of our party seeing this, attacked 


him with a large silver ladle filled with water. 


The 


man ran 


out of the house, and the other followed. But when they were 
at some distance from it, he turned upon his pursuer, and 
drawing his knife, stood at some distance, threatening to stab 
him if he advanced. The other, striking his left side at the 
place in which knives are usually carried, likewise threatened 
him: and without delay advanced towards him, having picked 
up athick stick as he approached. Buthis adversary did not 
like the thoughts of a cose combat, and soon set off at full 
speed, with his knife in his hand. In this manner, he entered 
the back do r of the house, whilst he of the silver ladle took 
the front door. They met in the apartment f-om which they 
had started, when tne latter opened his waistcoat and shewed. 
that he had not a knife; thus proving before the whole party, 
that he with the knife had run away from one who was unarmed. 
This was quite sufficient: the women made a general attack 
upon him. He went to the stable, mounted his horse, and set 
forth: but his misfortunes had not yet ended, for the path by 
which he must retreat lay under two of the windows of the 
house, and as he passed, two large tubs of water drenched him 
and his steed, which immediately quickened its pace, amidst 


the hooting of every one present.” pp. 271, 272. 


We have been hitherto thus minute in our notice of the 
adventures of Mr. Koster, in order to furnish a tolerably ac- 
curate idea of the character, manners, and customs of the 
people of Brazil. But as we find we are in danger of ex- 
tending this article too far, we must glance more cursorily 


over the remainder of the volumes. 


We soon find Mr. Koster settled down at Jaguaribe,a 
place about four leagues from Recife, as a sugar planter. 
Here he encountered many difficulties from the misconduct 
of his numerous slaves, and the ferocious andturbulent man- 
ners of his neighbours. He was sometimes in danger of as- 
sassination, was once reduced by fever to the confines of 


the grave, and at length left the plantation in consequence 
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ofa variety of disagreeable occurrences. We have not 
yoom however for a detail of many particulars, which the 
reader will find to be peculiarly interesting in the narrative 
of Mr. Koster. 

After leaving his plantation, he removed to Ftamacura, 
a little island about three leagues long and two broad, which 
he found a place of comparatively agreeable residence, but 
shortly afterwards, in consequence of advices received from 
England, he abandoned his design of residing permanently 
in Brazil and suddenly returned to Europe. 

Having given this outline of the travels of Mr. Koster, we 
now return to our original design of furnishing a brief but 
more regular statement of the situation of Brazil, the clas- 
sification of its inhabitants, the nature of its government, Xc. 

A considerable proportion of the population is composed 
of slaves, who have been brought into the country in im- 
mense crowds by dealers in that infamous traffic. ‘The free 
citizens are made up of a variety of classes, viz: Emigrants 
from Europe; Brazilians, or descendants of Europeans born 
in Brazil; Mulattoes; Mamalucos,ordescendants of Indians 
and Whites; Mestizos, descendants of Indians and Negroes; 
Caboclos, or domesticated Indians; Tapuyas, or Indians in 
a rude and uncivilized state; Negroes born in Brazil, and 
manumitted Africans. 

The European emigrants are generally proud and over- 
bearing. Filling the offices of dignity and influence, both 
civil and military, they regard themselves as a peculiarly 
favoured class, and look down with contempt, not only upon 
the slaves and free people of colour, but also upon the white 
natives of the country. Instead of endeavouring to con- 
ciliate the favor of the Brazilians, and thus forming a com- 
bination against the assurance and forwardness of the Mu- 
lattoes and Mamalucos, they cherish a peculiar jealousy of 
the former, whom they regard as more in the nature of ri- 
vals than the people of color. Those, among them, who 
are not in office or attached to the military, are commonly 
adventurers seeking a fortune, which, if they cbtain it, 
gives them a portion of insolence and pride, and induces 
them to look forward with the confident hope of adding to 
their monied dignity the rank and influence of some official 
station. 

The Brazilians, despised as they are by the Europeans, 
are not far behind them in self complacency, and in eleva- 
ted nations of their own dignity and importance. Many of 
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them, abounding in wealth, surrounded by dependants, anc 
tracing their descent from large land holders and slave own 

ers, regard themselves as of a superior order, and feel in no 
respect inferior even to the lordly Europeans. They are 
usually however a noble, generous, high-minded class of 
people; and where they have received a tolerable educa- 
tion, are just in their views, candid and liberal in their fee!- 
ings, andas feariess in the expression of their own opin- 
ions, as they are indulgent in listening to those of others. 
Unfortunately very few among them are well educated, al. 
though the means of acquiring knowledge have multiplied, 

and the disposition to avail themselves of them has greatly 
increased. But they are decidedly the best informed and 
the most respectable among the natives of the Provinces, 
and detest the emigrants from the mother country as much 
as they are detested by them. 


The mulattoes are nominally subjected to many disabili- 
ties, but if they are wealthy, they commonly succeed in 
passing for whites. There are large regiments of militia 
composed entirely of mulattoes, both officers and privates, 
and mulattoes are frequently intermingled in the regiments 
officered by whites. | 


“In the white militia regiments,” says Mr. Koster, ‘the offi- 
cers ought to be by law whitemen. but in practice they are 
rather reputed white men, for very little pains are taken to prove 
that there is no mixture of blood.” Vol. 2, p. 176, 


Marriages between white men and women of colour are 
net uncommon nor discreditable. ‘The rich mulattoes are 
indeed considered by many of the poorer whit's quite a 
desirable connection, and the mulattoes in their turn are 
pleased to marry their daughters to white men, even though 
they may be entirely destitute of property. The mulattoes gen- 
erally are poor, but some of them are immensely wealthy, 
owning large numbers of slaves, and cultivating very ex- 
tensive plantations. 

The Mamalucos have more independence and elevation of 
character than the mulattoes. They are considered a re- 
markably brave, enterprising class, and regard themselves 
as very nearly upon a level with the whites. “They have 
the brown tint of mulattoes; but their features are less blunt, 
and théir hair is not curled.” 

The Mestizos are a very degraded class, being spurned 
hy all the others, although they aftempt to associate with 
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the mulattoes. Indeed they are sometimes hardly distin- 
guishable from them, es specially from some of the darker 
varieties. But so much are they despised, that the name is 
considered a term of indignity and reproach, and the worst 
formed, dark c omplexioned men are usually called Mesti- 
ZOS. 

The Cabocios or domesticated Indians reside in villages 
under the government of two Juizes Ordinarios or Mayors, 
one of whom is a white man, and the other an Indian. They 
are professedly Christians, though many of them are said to 
practice secretly heathenish rites Each village has a 
priest, who is usually a white man, ‘although the office is o- 
pen to Indians. The administration of justice among them 
is very bad, money being sure to purchase indemnity from 
punishment, and to furnish the means of the grossest Op- 
pression. .These Indians are however, gener ally speaking, 
quite ino lensive, without wiih fidelity, “but with little dis- 
position to injure. ES hey have not entire ly men n off their 

ing and hunting, ol ha ve en patience to fists 

soilon their own account. They are bad ndihedial 
they attempt to follo v a trade, and never amass property. 
Their common employment is that of day laborers for plan- 
ters and others. 7 hey are also useful as sutton through ob- 
scure forests or difficult paths; as they appear to have a sort 
of instinet by which they find their way without any obvious 
means of direction. They have great independence of 
fecling, and always oe to address their employers oy the 
title of Senhor, thouch it is used by the whites onsiive ich 
other, because it is the hah by w hich the negro slaves “a 
dress their masters. Yet the mulattoes and free negroes 
look upon them with great contempt, and when they mean 
to express themselves in the most reproachful terms possi- 
ble of any one, they exclaim, “he is as paltry as an Indian.” 

The Tapuyas or wild Indians are almost extirpated But 
wherever they are found, they are exceedinzly troublesome, 
committing depredations upon houses and gardens, and 
sometimes upon lives. 

The creole Negroes are 2 numerous and useful class of 
citizens, principally mechanics. Closely attached to each 
other, and without any pretensions to an alliance with either 
of the other classes, they feel their independence, and are 
ever ready to asser' their — There are several regi- 
ments composed entirely of blacks, who devote themselyss 
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with great zeal to the cultivation of the military art, equip- 
ping themselves in handsome uniform and maintaining very 
tolerable discipline. Indeed they constitute the best body 

of soldiers in the country, and are treated with respect even 
by the whites, who are so jealous of theirinfluence. Some 
of them are men of education and talents. Mr. Koster te!!s 
us, 

“The best church and image painter of Pernambuco is a 
black man, who has good manners, and quite the air of a man 
of some importance, though he does not by any means assum: 
toomuch.”’ p. 184. 


The negroes however are subject to many disabilities. 
They are excluded from the priesthood and from the civil 
ofices vf government. 

Slaves are numerous in Brazil, but their condition is 


| generally comfortable and easy. The many holidays re- 


quired by the Roman Catholic re} ligion afford them freq uent 


opportunities for relaxation, or for laboring on their own 


account. By this means every one whois frugal and indus- 
rious, may in a few years ¢ .ecumulate enough to purchase 


his freedom. They are eee strict in the observance 


of religious ceremonies, are almost invariably baptised, 
“and indeed they are n ot considered as members of society, 
but rather as brute animals, nntil ih can lawfully go to 


} mass, confess their sins, and receive the sacrament.” They 


are required to be married regularly sechaliee to the es- 
tablished forms of the Roman Catholic church. The banns 
are published, and the ceremony is performed by the priest, 


‘with the same formality and solemnity as in the case of 
y 


whites. ‘This has a most beneficial tendency, and we see 


}no reason why the same practice should not be observed in 


ull slave countries. The vast utility and importance of the 
institution of marriage must be felt and acknowledged by 
all. Why then should the unfortunate slave be excluded 
from its benefit? No slave in Brazil can marry without the 
consent of his master, but the connection, when once form- 
ed, is considered as sacred and inviolable. The owners o! 
slaves sometimes set them {free in old age or time of sick- 
ness, when they are incapable of providing for themselves 
or being any longer useful to their masters. This shameful 
conduet is not prohibited, as it ought to be, by law, and can- 
not fail’to be productive of much misery. 

The extracts we have made from Mr. Koster’s book are 
‘uilicient to show what luxurious and dissipated habits pre 
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vail among the higher orders in Brazil. All classes howey- 
ever are excessively ignorant. They have little acquaint- 
ance with the world, and still less with books. In the pop. 
ulous city of Recife, there is not a bookstore or printing 
press, and scarcely one is to be found in the whole country, 
Matters however in this respect are improving. <A few years 
since, to be able to read, write, and keep accounts was 
thought a wonderful degree of advancement, but now those 
who have not this skill are looked down upon, and are by 
no means numerous. Frce schools have been recently es- 
tablished in many places, and have been productive of much 
advantage. There is also a public seminary at Olinda. 
Still there is great room for further improvement; and the 
people of Brazil can never attain either prosperity or free- 
dom until they become more generally enlightened. The 
vigotry and superstition of the Brazilians are as remarka- 
vie as is their practical disregard of the essentials ef reli- 
gion. They attend mass, and observe fasts and festivals 
with the strictest scrupulosity and exactness; but unfortu- 
nately they seem to think that this regard to ceremony will 
atone for the grossest violation of the most obvious and 
binding duties of morality. This of course is not univer- 
sally the case, but the remark is too generally applicable. 
The government of Brazil is principally military. The 
whole male population between 16 and 60 years of age is 
regularly enrolled, and under the inspection and govern- 
ment of the respective officers. The Capitaens mores, or 
Commanders in chief of the several provinces, who are ap- 
pointed for three years, have great power, civil as well as 
military. In acriminal cause, they may, if they please, act 
as judge, and decide without appeal. The number of ofli- 
cers is great, far beyond what is necessary; the taxes are e- 
normous, and not equitably imposed; peculation and bribery 
are common; and although the salaries are small, the means 
for amassing money in the numerous public offices are ex- 
cessively great, and few are found able to resist the temp- 
tation. There are some monastic institutions, and many la- 
zy friars;but there are no nuns. ‘The Inquisition has never 
been tolerated in Brazil, but sometimes persons have been 
sent to Lisbon from Pernambuco, to be subjected to its juris- 
diction and become victims to its odious and unjust decis- 
ions. ‘The police of the country is bad, the prisons are 
rare and in a most wretched condition, and the criminals, 
whoare chained in couples and attended by a guard, go 
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about the streets as labourers. The regular soldiers are 
miserably paid and poorly disciplined; and the mulatto and 
negro regiments of militia are the best governed, most skil- 
ful, and finest looking part of the military establishment. 
Such is the present condition of Brazil. It contains the 
requisite materials for a prosperous and powerful nation, 
and we perhaps may live to witnessit such. Freedom is on 
the march both in Europe and America. The rapid strides 
ithas made in those recently benighted and degraded coun- 
tries, Spain and Portugal; the fair prospects now afforded, 
for its ultimate triumph, in the neighboring provinces of 
South America; the recent proclamation of the new Portu- 
euese Constitution in the Island of Madeira; all afford en- 
couragement to hope for the liberation, improvement, and 
political prosperity of the inhabitants of Brazil. The elec- 
tric shock must and will extend its influence. Mankind 
have learnt the value of freedom, and appear determined 
every where to enjoy it. The people of every nation are 
becoming more and more enlightened, and consequently 
more and more capable of sharing the blessings of liberty 
without being intoxicated by its influence. The popula- 
tion of Brazil is indeed composed of rather discordant ma- 
terials, and much remains to be done before they can amal- 
gamate and constitute a free and well poised republic. But 
a gredual advancement towards this state of things may 
perhaps be anticipated, and will, no doubt, be the most suc- 
cessful. The adoption of the present improved Constitu- 
tion of Portugal will probably be the first step. The people 
will then begin to think they had better become indepen- 
dent. A struggle, but not a severe one, provided they are 
united among themselves, will be the natural consequence. 
When they have succeeded in establishing their indepen- 
dence, they will have examples enough before them,—if 
they are sufficiently enlightened to profit by them—to teach 
them the means of securing their freedom and of diffusing 
and perpetuating its blessiigs. The several classes will ac- 
quire, in their common struggle, a sense of their common 
interest: they will learn to respect and esteem each other; 
and each class will probably assume the station and pur- 
sue the course, best adapted to its capacities, and most em- 
inently calculated to promote the common good. These, it 
may be thought, are too sanguine anticipations. Our hopes 
and expectations, we admit, as well as our wishes, are apt 
to lean tothe side of freedom. But we think our conclu- 
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sions are warranted by experience, and, if they be a delu- 
sion, it is too pleasing aone, to be unnecessarily abandoned 
for the gloomy forebodings of the misanthrope. 


‘Specch of MYRON HOLLEY, ESQ. on the Canal Bill in 
the Legislature of New York, at Albany, February 7th 1821, 
in answer to the call for information made by Mrssteurs 
Burr and Borianp, of Orange county.” 


We know not when we have been more gratified with the 
perusal of a speech in any of our Legislative Bodies than 
with the one now before us. We are accused of being a 
talking nation, and it is certainly true, that our law makers 
have too often sacrificed the imporiant business of the 
country at Washington to the mischievous habit of loqua- 
city. But we have the pleasure to introduce, in this article 
of our Review, a speech, which is an admirable specimen 
of the best common sense acting upon facts and calcula- 
tions, industriously collected, Juminously stated, and con- 
vincingly presented, for the specific purpose before the Le- 
gislature, without a word lost, an attempt made in vain, ora 
single topic foreign to the point brought in for ernament or 
rhetoric. It isa brief, pithy, forcible, and practical account 
of the unquestionable importance of the canal, and of the 
sure results which arithmetic shows it will unfold. It is pre- 
eminently a speech for business, and marks a mind thorough- 
ly fitted for legislation in a country like ours. Information 
was called for, and the callis here completely answered in 
the most unpretending, but effectual manner. The data 
must have been obtained by great attention and industry, 
and must have been long in the possession of the speaker, 
since they are evidently not got up for the occasion, or for 
display, but have been familiarly studied and. digested for 
action and utility. We only wish, that our legislators gen- 
erally would understand the subjects, about which they 
speak and legislate, as this gentleman understands the case, 
upon which he was required to furnish information. 

We find from the statements of Mr Hottey, that this 
grand enterprise of New York, by which an empire will be 
made to contribute to the wealth of that state and its com- 
mercial capital, is not to cost the sum at first contemplated, 
but will fail considerably short of $4,000,000, Uncom:- 
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monly good management must have been employed to pro- 
duce aresult so different from that which generally and al- 
most universally, attends public measures of this kind. The 
credit of this is well known to belong to the gentleman, 
whose speech we have now under review. _ It is peculiarly 
grateful to have at least one instance to show unequivocally 
that public business may be conducted in as good faith, and 
with as good economy as private. : 
Some of the facts in this document are new to us, and 
robably will be so to our readers. We had no idea of the 
strength of the water, from which salt is made in New York. 
The town Sarrna, which is mentioned in the following ex- 
tract from Mr Ho.tey’s speech, is on the Onondaga Lake, 
and contained, in 1812, eighty houses for the manufacture of 
this article. 


“The salt springs are inexhaustible. No progress, yet made 
in the manufacture of salt there, has ever shown the least dimi- 
nution of salt water; and there is no reason to believe that salt 
may not be made there sufficient for the whole U. States. It is 
on interesting fact, and worthy of notice, that the waters there 
are stronger than any other discovered 1n this country, or in 
England. A pint of pure water is capable of holding in solu- 
tion six ounces of salt. A pintof the water at Salina actually 
contains about three cunces, and a bushel of saltis actually 
produced from between fifty and sixty gallons of water. In 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana, where 
extensive manufactories of salt have been established, springs 
are deemed valuable which afford a bushel of salt from three 
hundred gallons of water”’—“We have also important advan- 
tages in the facility and economy, with which our water is ob- 
tained. At Salina, a well is sunk a few feet into soft earth; a 
curb is placed in this excavation, and a pump inserted into the 
curb, and then the apparatus for obtaining any quantity of 
the water iscomplete. [n the regions to the west of our state, 
itis necessary to bore from 150 to 5 or 600 feet in depth through. 
solid rock for the water.”—‘‘Another fact, materially in our fa- 
vour, is, that all their salt waters are said to contain a greater 
admixture of foreign matter than ours, which renders their 
salt, when manufactured, less valuable. Hence the people in 
the valley of Ohio, and along tlie shores of the western lakes, 
prefer the Onondaga salt to any within their reach, and will 
give a higher price for it than for any of their own manufac- 
ture.” 


‘All the calculations are made to bear immediately upon 
the question before the legislature, which was the extent of 
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the appropriation of money for carrying on this enterprise 
of the canal. The decision was to be regulated by the 
probable value of the canal, when completed; and this 
value was to be ascertained by a comparison of a great 
variety of details concerning the products and trade of 
the interior of the state, and the contemplated use of the 
canal for transportation. ‘The result, at which Mr Hettey 
arrives, after his detail of facts and calculations, 1s, that 
the canal, when finished, will give an annual return to 
the state, in toll, of $525,000. After this wonderful spe- 
cimen of internal improvement in New York, a canal of 
350 miles, we hope that our fellow citizens. in Kentucky 
will not shrink from the works of public utility, which 


were recommended by our governor at the last session of 
our legislature. 


MUS CHLLANTY., 


a a a 


TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY AND GOOD 
CECONOMY. 


We have been much pleased with an article in the Argus 
of Frankfort upon the catalogue of Transylvania Universi- 
ty, published for February of the present year. This arti- 
cle from the pen of the editor does him much credit, and is 
almost an atonement for some paragraphs of a very differ- 
ent complexion, which appeared in his paper a few weeks 

revious. 

The Argus states, that there are FORTY SIX students 
in all the classes, who are from our sister states. The 
number is FORTY SEVEN, one of the members of the 
law class, whose place of residence is not noted on the 
catalogue, being from New Orleans. TEN states con- 
tribute these FORTY SEVEN, while Kentucky con- 
tributes TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY FIVE.  Al- 
lowing but three hundred dollars a year to each stu- 
dent, the young gentlemen from other states bring 
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into Kentucky $14,100 annually. The money saved 
at home by those, who would otherwise go out of the state, 
or not be educated, is annually $70,500. The aggregate 
value of the University, therefore, is to our commonwealth, 
for the present year alone, according to a bare arithmetical 
calculation of profit, independently of all those benefits of 
education, which freemen so highly prize, EIGHTY FOUR 
THOUSAND AND SIX HUNDRED DOLLARS. 

Let the members of our next Legislature look at this, 
and reflect upon it, and make a fair use of it as an irresisti- 
ble reason for a munificent endowment of the University. 
Virginia gives annually to her University at Charlottesville 
$15,000. Thissum is about the amount, which ‘Transylva- 
nia now brings into Keatucky from abroad, and which she 
will soon increase, and probably double. This sum then 
ought at least to be given to our University, on every prin- 
ciple of justice and policy, without taking into the argu- 
ment the motives, which are furnished by magnanimity and 
the love of true glory The PEOPLE of the common- 
wealth are evidently far before their late representatives on 
this subject, and are prepared, with a very general feeling 
of unanimity, to approve and support their public servants 
in placing our University on as high ground for advantages 
as any in the United States. We have ourselves been in 
various parts of Kentucky during the last year, and we 
know, from personal observation, that the remark we now 
make, is correct. Tie conduct of the legislature at their 
last session, in regard to the interests of learning, was by 
no means satisfactory to the people. One of the best mea- 
sures of RELIEF for the state is to endow the University, 
and thus to introduce double of the present number of stu- 
dents from abroad. Let all the apparatus of a thorough 
education be purchased, and the best talents of the country 
called to fill the vacant professorships. Let our young men 
be made sound scholars and accomplished statesmen, and 
be qualified to act upon the enlightened principle, that true 
economy does not consist in reducing the expenses of a government 
to the smallest sum, but in making the sum, whether large or sinall, 
produce the most and the best fruit. Very often indeed, the 
smallest sum is the worst economy, or rather, itis absolute 
profligacy. The people will not suffer themselves to be 
imposed upon by the false theories of narrow minds, but 
are already beginning to call upon their representatives, in 
& tone of dignity and authority, to act with an enlightened 
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liberality, and to furnish the only University of the West 
with means answerable to tts reputation, its usefulness, its 
responsibility and iis wants. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW AND ROBERT 
WALSH, ESQ. . 

In the number of the North American Review for Janu- 
ary, 1821, the follo: ine work is select ed for the third arti- 
ele: “Vie Privee de Voltaire et de Afudame du Chute etei pendant 
un scjo wr de siz mots a Cirey; par? auicwr des Lettres Peruviennes, 
suivie de cinquante lettres ineditcs, en vers et en prose, dle Veliaive” 
Mr Walsh, in the National Gazette offers a variety of re- 
marks upon this article, and savs scmething in relation to 
the gene ral character of the Journal. His ‘opinion of the 
Review agrees, in the main, with o:r own, and is such as 
ean ha rdly fail to be gratiffing to the conductor of that 
valuable periodical wy ‘ork, A part, however, of the com- 
ments sin th ie Nation al Gazette upon the critic? s notice of 
the “Private Life of Voltaire” we 4 not approve. Had we 
not abi hig sh respect for Mr Wabh’s talents, learning, 
and tasic, we ‘should. not put these strictures of ours upon 
paper { af ag inspection of the pu blic. 'Fhis gentleman has 
affords 2 us so much ins truction and catertainment, and has 

so much for the honor cf American Literature, 

we are peculiarly sorry to find him, in aay instance, 
; tothe prejudices of the day in regard to the reli- 
character of the contridutors tothe North American 
fheview. We think that he was inconsiderate in censuring 
the article upon Voltaire, and in throwing out a suspicion 
igainst the Journal as a whole, on the score of a laxity in 
its religious tone. We do not believe that he designed, for 
a moment, to give himself to the service of those narrow 
minds, whose representations have — so industriously 
employed to bring under odium the independent’ course of 
inquiry and criticism pursued in Cam! brid re and its vicinity. 
tle must, as a gentleman, a scholar, and a christian, rejoice 
in the freedom and ability, with which the lite rary and pro- 
fessional men of Harvard conduct their investigations con- 
cerning the history, progress, and condition of the religion 
taught in the Scriptures. He knows very well the number 
and yariety of corruptions, which have become associated 
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with christianity, and which have poisoned the intercourse 
of men professing the same general faith. We consider 
Mr Walsh, not merely a Roman Ca tholic, but a Catholic in 
ihe large sense in which we are Catholics, a cat! rycen 
which embraces Protestants as well as Romanists, and which 
excludes not from its sympathy good and benevolent men in 
any age or country. - The North American Review 1s .not 
devoted to religious discussions, and does not even permit 
iiself to interfere with the points of controversy between 
the different sects of christians. According to its avowed 
object, nothing more was required than a general intimation, 
that the readers of the work reviewed should be on their 
cuard against any immoral tendency in the facts and exam- 
ples which its pages display. This intimation is plainly 
given, and even the general condition of European society 
's held up as a Warning to our countrymen. ‘The Review 


uae thus: 
\ 


“In conclusion we have te observe, that we have not so far 
distrusted the moral sentiment of our readers as to imitate the 
example of some of the most distinguished of our brethren a- 
broad, and fail into passionate exclamations upon the immorality 
disclosed by this work, as well in the state of society as in the 
individuals, whese names oecurin the article. No person 


needs to be told, that many in the higher circles abroad, (we are 


not aware that any considerable exce ptionis tobe made of one 
country over others.) are scandalously corrupt in the article 
of private morals. We read their works, recognize their talents, 
do justice to their accomplishments, mingle as one may say in 
their company with this exception, and are on our guard in this 
point. We indeed in this country, where the suspicion of lax- 
ity in the sacred reiations of domestic life fixes a stigma on ils 
subjects, might claim a right to bear loud testimony, did it serve 
any good purpose, against European corruption. But we 
would gently hint to our English brethren to abstain from any 
similar denunciations of French society, till that great scandal 
of the civilized world, now under the consideration of the peers 
of the British realm, shall have been disposed of.” 


To us, this is better, and much more forcible, than a ser- 
mon would have been inits place. We have become ex- 
ceedingly fatigued with the common place anathemas a- 
vainst Hume, Voitaire, Rousseau, and D’Alembert, and 
are glad to be reheved by such a style of monition on this 


subjec tas that which we have just quoted from oe North 
Ameri can, We hy elie re oOuy religion 19 he % {oo fir ‘ fixed | 
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in everlasting truth, and to have too strong a hold upon the 
interests of immortal minds, to stand in need of the mis- 
erable declamation, which has been so long repeated a- 
gainst b’rench philosophers, French wits, and French poets. 


ee SS 


THE ADVANTAGES OF WORKS OF MORAL 
FICTION. 

TuereE has been an immense amount of idle declamation 
against this class of writings. The same fanatical spirit, 
which led weak or prejudiced people to attack the cheerful 
and agreeable affections of our nature, and to denounce the 
exercise of them -as irreligious, has directed itself against 
works of moral fiction, and has declared a novel, as well as 
a “play book,” to be “the primer of Beelzebub.” It is the same 
sort of perverted feeling and of false and unnatural reason- 
ing, that makes religionists of a certain description con- 
demn ornamental dresses and all decorations of the person, 
the amusements of dancing and social parties for mutual 
entertainment, the play of wit and fancy in conversation, 
the elegant and refined pleasures of the drama, the delight- 
ful emotions derived from the fine arts, and all the charms 
of taste and imagination. This war upon nature always 
has been kept up, and always will be, by the bigotted, the 
superstitious, the artificial, the morose, and the fanatical. 
{tis so easy tomisapply the fair mode of reasoning from 
the constitution of human nature,and to make it justify vi- 
ces, that a considerable advantage is given to the uncandid 
and perverse, when the argument is addressed to a tribunal 
which is without talent and without philosophical discrimi- 
nation. ‘There isa sense, 1n which all that is natural is 
right; and another, in whicha great deal that is natural is 
wrong. Weak or designing men find no difficulty in con- 
founding these two views of what is natural, and in thus 
bringing both into discredit with given sects and _ parties. 
Abuses are substituted for uses, and all sinktogether. A 
Quaker proscribes poetry, music, and complaisance, for 
ihe same purpose that he cuts off the collar of his coat, and 
puts himself indrab. The mob cap of the daughter, and 
the formal thee and thou, are the fruits of the same temper 
that gravely and devoutiy transfers the works of moral fic- 
tion from the hands of the saints to the circles of the de- 
praved and the heirs of perdition. 
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But this hostility to beauty and elegance, to fancy and 
accomplishinent, is as inconsistent with true religion as itis 
with philosophy and common sense. Let us look at the 
real character of works of moral fiction, and ascertain how 
many kinds of writing are included under this title. | It is 
not, with any propriety, limited to novels and romances, in 
the common acceptation of the terms, but extends to para- 
bles, fables, pastorals, dramatic productions, epic poems, 
and all other works which are not scientific, historical, bio- 
graphical, or devoted to an account of facts and events as 
they have actually happened in the course of things. The 
parables of the Bible are beautiful specimens of works of 
moral fiction, and are designed to illustrate truth and duty, 
as they do, in a manner which is more forcible than that of 
any direct address. Jotham’s Bramble, Nathan’s Ewe Lamb, 
the Good Samaritan, Dives and Lazarus, the Prodigal Son, 
and many others, might be selected from the Sacred Scrip- 
tures as amoug the most impressive and effectual means of 
instructing and elevating the human mind. They are unan- 
swerable examples for the justification of this species of 
writing, in all ages and nations, if any justification from ac- 
knowledged authority were wanting. ‘The Fables of sop, 
the Idyls of Theocritus and Gegsner, the invented scenes of 
Homer and Virgil, the pastorals of ancient and modern 
days, the Telemachus of the pious Fenelon, the Partheneid 
of Baggessin, the Fairy Queen of Spenser, the Utopia of 
Moore, the Corinna of de Stael, the admirable productions 
of Miss Edgeworth, and the unrivalled novels of Walter 
Scott, afford as lawful a kind of reading as do the avowed 
works of science and philosophy, or the pages of ethics and 
devotion. Religion does not exclusively consist in direct 
acts of worship, nor does instruction confine itself to the 
sober forms of discussion and argument, the severe and 
rigid application of analysis and synthesis to the subjects 
of human thought. 

It is a miserable idea of poetry, that makes its essence 
consist in deception. It is an equally miserable idea of 
works of imagination, that deprives them of the soul of 
truth, and assigns to them the office of deluding the mind 
and the heart. The pleasure which is derived from such 
works has its foundation in the best part of the nature of 
man. Were it not right and useful, it would not have been 
made essential tothe mind. Religion itself calls out the 
sjme sort of emetion, and carries our hopes and anticipa- 
13 
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tions to astill higher point. A state of existence now ideal, 
but which we are able to fancy, and which we love to fol- 
low out into all the necessary details, is presented to us, 
both in novels and in sermons. A perfection of character, 
which we have not yet witnessed, is described to us in both 
kinds-of works, and is held up as a standard, at which we 
are bound toaim. We are, at some future period, to reach 
this point of perfection, and to enjoy this finished state of 
society. It is absurd to suppose, that our imagination can 
delineate a mode of existence, which is superior to what 
the Deity can actually accomplish. Whe will dare to say, 
that our Maker has given us powers of conception beyond 
hisown? But if his conceptions are superior to ours, his 
works must be also, for his plans are as perfectly executed as 
they are contrived. It is a radical error in our faith to think 
that reality must finally fall short of imagination. Reality is 
continually exciting imagination. No man studies nature 
and its laws much, without finding his admiration growing 
upon him as he advances in knowledge, and as he discovers 
the wonderful unity of design in the midst of the infinite 
variety of means, by which the designis effected. Tell me 
that a cold and lifeless statue is better than a living man with 
soul, sentiment, feeling, and friendship, and I will ask a 
place for you in some Lunatic Asylum. It is equally ma- 
niacal to tell me, that the wonders of God’s works are_ no’ 
as great as the meagre productions of a human fancy. 

The lively interest excited by the perusal of well writtey 
books of morai fiction, is itself a boon, and calls for 
gratitude in return for the constitution of nature, by which 
we are made capable of receiving this pleasure. Many 
persons seem to be afraid tobe happy. They cannot keep 
their consciences at ease, except an a state of suffering. 
There is wickedness in smiles and good fortune. A solt 
bed is one of the tricks of Satan to lull the soul into a fata! 
security. In this mode of thinking, a happy human face is 
a book of most alarming heresy. Beautiful and sweet chil- 
dren are LITTLE FIENDS, and have embryo claws growing in 
secret to tear out the eyes of those who love and protect 
them. 

Follies of this extent are capable of being implanted un- 
der the direction of an artificial education in religion, or in 
that which is called by this sacred name. To have a lively 
interest excited isa good thing. The world need not be a 
all frightened on thisscore. ‘There is no necessity of put: 
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ting out our eyes, because a beautiful landscape is before 
them. There is, after all, no such terrible wickedness. in 
the prismatic colours, and in the pleasure they give. The 
Maker of beauty does not hate it; the Author of elegance 
is not shoeked at it; and the Painter of the flowers of the 
fields is no quaker to censure them for vanity and levity, 
and to excommunicate them from the ranks of the faithful. 
There is no more virtue in drawing down. the corners of 
the mouth than there is in allowing them to rise up ina 
smile. Coarse Jinen has no more religion in it than fine. 
A taste for nauseous liquors, bad music, hobbling poetry, 
nasal sounds, or books without genius and interest, is not 
necessary to piety, norto any of the ehristian graces. An 
accomplished and elegant man may be a saint, as well as 
an awkward and clownish one. Yet, this is at times dispu- 
ted, or appearsto beso. If however any reader insists upon 
believing, that taste and enjoyment are criminal, let him re- 
main in his boorishness and suffering. He is scarcely worth 
the pains necessary to lis conversion. 

Works of moral fiction furnish better views of life and 
character than can be found in any otherikind of writing. 
History and biography must be a detail of facts, but novels, 
comedies, allegories, fables, can make just such persona- 
ges, asthe author wishes, and as his object demands. Inci- 
dents may be selected, scenes may be invented, occasions 
may be summoned, and characters drawn out, as the plan 
of the work requires. Comedy is a cure for a multitude of 
follies that no other treatment can remedy. Ridicule is 
sometimes the best of all weapons, and is an admirable mean 
of discrimination between truth and falsehood. Supersti- 
tion is capable of being laughed down, where argument 
would be ineffectual. Innumerable are the defects of tem- 
per and of life, which an apologue or a story would far more 
successfully attack thana sermon would. Both kinds of 
influence are good in their places. 

When it is said that false representations of human na- 
ture are drawn out in works of moral fiction, it is not true 
ofthe majority of them, at least of the majority of those 
which are read by intelligent persons. The books of this 
character, which are now offered to the world, are remark- 
able for holding the mirror up to nature. One of the most de- 
cided advantages of modern literature over ancient is the 
improved form of novels, and the admirable fidelity of our 
good comedies %o the actual state of society and to the va- 
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riety of character and manners. A discriminating reader 
of these classes of productions from the different countries 
of Europe may acquire a wonderfully accurate knowledge of 
manners, customs, modes of thinking, virtues, vices, and pe- 
culiarities, without the expense of travelling. Indeed, if a- 
ny thingcan supersede the necessity of travellimg for the 
purpose of liberalizing the mind, tt is this sort of reading. 
The prescription, which I would offerto the prejudiced, 
the narrow, the superstitious, the formal, and the tedious, 
to cure their faults, would be, next to travéiling, that of 
reading good novels, good comedies, and good satires, 
Nonsense and artifice cannot stand against such a remedy, 
if it be followed up with perseverance. The disgui- 
ses which patients of this description put on, and by which 
they are kept from a knowledge of themselves, are stripped 
off, and their diseases of character are brought out in symp- 


‘tems that cannot be mistaken. A selfish formalist, a per- 


verse religionist, a canting hypocrite, could not read a se- 

ries of such comedies as the Tartuffe of Molierc, without 

soon becoming convalescent. Quixotism was not more suc- 

cessfully assailed by Cervantes than Cameronianism is by the 

author of Waverley. How admirably is maneuvring cut up 

by Miss Edgeworth, and the slang of selfish puritanism ex- 
osed in Maturin’s “Pour et Contre!’ 

The most interesting analogies of nature are in favor of 
the pleasure derived from the charms of fictitious writing. 
What more splendid picture can be found in the world of 
faney than that which is presented by the thousand hues 
of an autumnal evening sky! Was the pencil that painted 
the clouds, employed in levity and sin? Who sprinkled such 
exquisite colours upon the plumage of birds? Who poured 
fragrance and beauty over the fields and the groves? Who 
dyed the rose and the violet, and pencilled the carnation and 
ihe lily?—Before the sufly naiednessg of the fanatic can be 
defended as the taste of the Deity, the face of creation must 
change, and all, that now gratilies the senses and the mind, 
must be converted into flatness and stupidity. Ifthe Au- 
thor of nature chooses to dress his works in brilliancy, his 
servants may be allowed to follow his example, without the 


‘charge of heresy or impiety. The flowers of the meadows are 


as wicked in their ornaments as young men and young wo- 
men are in theirs.» Lambs, that skip on the hills, are as 
irreligions in their redundancy of spirits, as a choir of dan- 
cing youths in their liberality, activity, and grace. <A pea- 
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cock is the concentration of all that depravity which con- 
sists in colours, proportion, andeleganee. It is astonishing, 
that the Controler of all things should permit such a piece 
of ostentation to live. <A “true Blue” ought to shoot every 
beautiful bird that he sees, pull up every brillant and fra- 
grant flower, throw ink over all the golden hues of even- 
ing, and put a quaker’s drab suit upon every form of nature. 
A Shaker too, who means to be consistent throughout, should 
preach his doctrine against marriage, not onlyto men and 
women, but to all the males and females among the do- 
mestic animals about his house, and to all the stamens and 

istils of the vegetables that he raises. He should eat no mut= 
ton and beef, for these are the fruit of the violation of those 
rules which he holds sacred; and even his eggs, his chick- 
ens, and his bread, are all produced by conformity to those 
wicked laws of nature which are prohibited to the Shaker 
saint. Even water contains animal life, and is therefore 
impious in its character, and should not be drank by a Sha- 
ker. 

This nonsense however, is not confined to professed sim- 
pletons. All sorts and degrees of artificial religionists are, 
so far as their artificial faith is concerned, essentially ab- 
surd and perverse. ‘The peculiar glory of the sound philos- 
ophy of Newton, Bacon, Locke, Smith, and Stewart, is this 
leading principle, “FOLLOW NATURE.” A great ob- 
ject of present learning and science is to drop the artificial 
measures and institutions by which the operations of nature 
have been so long embarrassed, and to give tothe organiza- 
tion and tendency of the system of things fair play. Medi- 
cine, Politics, Ethics, Religion, are equally benefitted by 
this mode of investigation and of action. It would not be 
more absurd to breakfast, dine, and sup on drugs and me- 
dicines, for the promotion of health, than it is to make war 
upon nature for the improvement of government and the 
welfare of the soul. ‘The maxim is not indeed to follow na- 
ture without cultivating it, but itis to make the cultivation 
blend with and promote the original object or purpose of 
nature. Narrow minded persons are constantly proposing 
and urging measures, which interfere with the natural 
course of things, and which are excessively troublesome 
and offensive. Such artificial and false views are exposed, 
with great efficacy, in the best works of moral fiction, and 
are held up to public censure in a manner too striking to be 
disregarded, or forgotten. The immense variety of able 
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books in this class, and for this end, may well excite our 
gratitude, while they aid in reforming our creeds and our 
policy. 

The language of genius, taste, and sentiment, in this form, 
to a greater extent than in any ‘other, enlivens, refines, and 
diversifies conversation. It warms the heart, exeites. the: 
sympathies, expands the understanding, and elevates the- 
principles of the human race. Poetry and novels cughtes- 
pecially to be read by old people, and by all such as are in 
danger of losing their interest in the persons and affairs of 
the society about them. ‘This kind of reading renews 
youth and all the more gewerous and amiable affections. It 
is a correcter of selfishness and spleen, and offers a mirroi 
to the fancy of each individual, in which lie may discover 
his true likeness. All the virtues, especially the social and 
domestic virtues, are ealled out and strengthened,  Asit 
regards the common objection, that this kind of reading 
unfits the mind for severe study, and prevents a good. edu- 
cation, it is easily answered. The objection rests upon the 
idea, that novels principally are read, and read excessively, 
The higher and stronger poets are forgotten, works whic) 
constitute a well known part of the severe discipline of 2 
classical and thorough education. This essay is. not intend- 
ed, and any reader must be very stupid who thinks it is in- 
tended, to recommend an excessive or indiscriminate peru- 

sal of works of moral fiction. This kind of hterature is 
to be mingled with other kinds in its just proportion, and is 
to receive only its due regard. There isno more difficulty 
in accomphshing this, than there is in accomplishing any 
good and important object. Abuses are not vindicated, 10! 
are they permitted, or presumed to be permitted, in this “dis. 
sertation, to be substituted for uses, and then the whole 
subject be placed under sentence of condemnation. — ‘The 
doctrine of this metgrle | is to be taken just as it is, and not 
for what a perverse opponent may choose to make it bya 
false construction, or a malicious: interpretation according 
to his own prejudices. The doctrine is, that works of mo- 
ral fiction, when mingled wiih other works, and whense- 
lected with ordin ary judgment, conotitute a very excellent 
and useful part of education and enjoyment, and afford a 
suitable excitement and recreation for the mind, by which 
its powers and affections are invigorated, exalted, refined, 
and in all respects improved. Our sympathies need culti- 
vation as much as ourintellects. Indeed, the well known 
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tendency Of business, and of the competitions of life, to 
harden the heart and to nurse selfishness, shows the peculiar 
utility and importance of reading works of moral fiction as 
a countervailing influence. Avaricious and morose peop!¢ 
should be especially urged to this course of reading; and 
those, who have not formed their characters, should attend 
to itas a precaution against sourness and contraction. The 
education of many minds, within our own knowledge, has 
been so conducted as to blend, with the happiest effect, the 
influence of this class of works with the more sober and 
calculating spirit of severer studies. Wherever the case is 
otherwise, there has been some fault on the part of the pa- 
rents or instructers, or some peculiarly unhappy combina- 
iion of circumstances as it regards the pupil. 

One of the great advantages of works of moral fiction is 
their tendency to extend and improve the imagination, a de- 
partment of the mind which is of the first importance, whe-« 
ther we consider its nature and uses in reference to intellec- 
tual, or to moral greatness. This view of our subject is or- 
dinarily very much undervalued. The imagination is often 
represented as a trifling faculty, as intended only to amuse 
and cajole, as fit for none but poets, painters, and deceivers. 
A thorough attention to the nature of the mind, and a full 
knowledge of its most honourable and useful achievements, 
are necessary to point out the real value of the imagination. 
So far from being a trifling faculty, or a mere instrument of 
sporting and deluding, itis employed in the most important 
operations of the mind in regard to the future, and is essen- 
ualto the illustration of truth and to the exercise of the 
great and disinterested virtues. It is by the power of ima- 
gination, by the lively pictures of this faculty, that our sen- 
sibility is awakened with respect to scenes not present, and 
that rewards for good deeds, and punishments for bad, when 
retribution is far removed into time before us, have their pe- 
culiar influence in exciting to virtue, or deterring from vice. 
Imagination is necessary to science, to literary cultivation, 
to political economy, to oratory, and all the arts, and to re- 
ligion itself. Without imagination to lead the mind for- 
Ward in the course of discovery from one phenomenon to 
another, and from analogy to analogy, how could physical 
knowledge have advanced as it has done, since the days of 
D’Atembert and Bacon? How could Newton have ascer- 
tained those universal laws of nature, by which it is now 
known that the whole planetary system is governed? How 
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could Burke have predicted the effects of revolutionary 
principles begun in his day, and developed in ours? How 
could the results of the past be applied to the future? How 
could even our holy religion make its promises support and 
animate the soul? Take away imagination, and what have 
you left, upon which illustrations of things not seen, and 
hopes of glories yet to come, are to be founded? Take a- 
way imagination, and how canthe mind ascend from this 
world to the next, from the society and events of time to 
the society and events of eternity? Induction, analo 
the glow of moral sentiment, the animation of feeling, the 
aspirations of magnanimity, the rewards of present sacri- 
fices and disinterestedness, the promises and pictures of 
the heavenly world, all demand the most interesting and 
constant services of imagination. This faculty improves 
all the virtues, and elevates all the intellectual and moral 
powers. The strongest men have it most; the best men 
best know its vaiue, and the worst men cherish it least. To 
the good, it is perpetual light. To the bad, it is incessant 
torment. . The cold and selfish hate it, for it is their enemy. 
The benevolent and magnanimous are its favourites, and it 
multiplies all their rewards and future triumphs. 

For the cure of narrowness, selfishness, and prejudice, 
two methods may be pointed out. The first is, “T'ravel.” 
The second is, ‘Read well chosen works of Moral Fiction.” 


TRANSLATION OF ANACREON, ODE Isr. 
By tue wate Grorce Beck Esa. 


I would Atrides’ glory icll, 

I would to Cadmus strike my shell; 

I try the vocal chords—in vain ! 

Love, only love, breathes through the strain, 
I strip away the truant wire, 

And string with deeper chords the lyre, 
Then great Alcides’ toils would sing: 
Soft love still sighs through every string. 
Hence, themes of Glory, hence! adieu! 
For what have I to do with you? 

My heart and lyre in union move, 
Resounding Love and ONLY LOVE. 
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The subject of the following Oration, although trite, can never fail to in- 
terest Americans, Too much cannot be said ot the virtues and servi- 
ces of the illustrious WasaineTon, nor can we too frequently call to 
mind the wonderful occurrences of that revolutionary struggle, which 
gave birth to American liberty. These considerations have determin- 
ed us tocomply with the request of a correspondent to insert in our 
pages the following handsome tribute to the memory of our political 
father, ‘vritten and pronounced bya Citizen of Kentucky. 





AN ORATION, 


Commemorative of the virtues and achievements of GENERAL 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, pronounced in Glasgow, Ky. 
on the 22d of February, 1821. By Henry Mirter, Jr. 


Ir is an observation which frequent repetition has ren- 
dered almost proverbial, that merit, during the existence of 
the personage to whom it is attached, seldom meets with 
that encouragement to which it is entitled by its beauty and 
excellence. Vanity and self love, jealousy and envy exert 
their malignant influence to detract from modest and unas- 
suming worth; actuated perhaps by interested motives, as 
the quantity thus abstracted may be transferred to the indi- 
viduals concerned in its degradation. But when the deso- 
lating hand of time has performed its office, when death 
transports the soul of the great and good man from the Di- 
vine Fountain from which it emanated, his actions are de- 


'lineated in the impartial page of history, and posterity is 


enabled duly to appreciate their value. Indeed an exagger- 
ated estimate is too apt to be the result of the contempla- 


s tion of antiquated greatness. Seen through the mist of 


time, objects appear beyond their real magnitude, and in 
casting our eyes up the dark current of ages, 

“Distance lends enchantment to the view, 

And clothes the” hero in his dazzling ‘‘hue.” 

If history or tradition furnishes a single exception to 
these observations, itis in the illustrious character whose 
memory we are this day assembled tocommemorate. Ejighty- 
nine years have now rolled around, since America gave 
birth to the most eminent statesman and hero the world 
ever produced, Grorce WasHincToN, the philanthropist, the 
benefactor of the human race, who was tbe idol of his con- 
temporaries, whom we revere, and whose memory will be 
dear to millions yet unborn, long, long after that of an Alex- 
ander, a Cesar, or a Bonaparte, shall have been consigned 
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to merited oblivion. Whilst the hearts of Americans shall 
continue to be animated by one ray of gratitude, the mo- 
mentous achievements of their beloved hero will be green 
in their recollections, and each revolving year will present 
a day like this, on which he will be recognised as the foun- 
der of an extended and happy Republic, and on which de- 
vout and fervent acknowledgements will be returned to Al- 
mighty God for the nativity of the noblest beinz, merely hu- 
man, that ever adorned the sphere of humanity. Other 
men have been brave, others have been virtuous, others have 
been prudent and disinterested, but is to Washington we 
must revert, if we wish to see, concentrated in one mind, 
all those splendid qualities, which enoble, dazzle, and com- 
mand our admiration. He was gallant and enterprising, 
without ferocity or cruelty; victorious without ostentation; 
vanquished without desperation; dignified, with condescen- 
sion; grave, but with affability and pleasantry; and an Idol, 
without ambition. 

On such a character as this we delight to dwell; we sur- 
yey all his actions with peculiar interest and attention: “our 
emulation is roused, while we behold him steadily pursue 
the path of rectitude, in defiance of every obstruction; we 
rejoice that we are of the same species, and thus self-love 
becomes the hand-maid of virtue.” 

It does not appear that the education of the youthful 
Washington, was co-extensive with the subsequent vigour 
and activity of his understanding. It seems to have been 
particularly calculated to qualify him for that profession 
which, if it did not constitute, at least laid the foundation 
of, his future greatness. But native genius does not stand 
in need of the adventitious polish of education; on the con- 
trary, it recoils from its sullying touch, and, unassisted, 
bursts forth in all its splendour, in all its brilliancy; whilst 
education, by diverting it from its destined course, paralyzes 
its actions, and militates against the intention of nature. 
Were it not for fear of incurring the imputation of super- 
stilion, we would say that Washington was designed by the 
Supreme Disposer of all things to move precisely in the 
sphere which he so much admired: accordingly, we find 
him very early manifesting a decided predilection for the 
profession of arms. Gifted with a disposition masculine 
and aspiring, which had attracted the attention of all his 


acquaintance, he was at an early age called into the service 
of his native country. 
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After the discovery of the Western Hemisphere -by Co- 
Jumbus in 1492, the different European powers took posses- 
sion, by conquest, without paying any regard to the rights 
of the Aborigines, or native proprietors of the soil; proceed- 
ing upon the absurd principle, that priority of discovery 
gave the exclusive right of occupancy to Christian nations. 
{na territory so unbounded, the geography of which is so 
imperfeetly understood, many disputes must arise in settling 
the boundaries of the conflicting claims of individuals and 
nations. Accordingly, in the year 1753 was laid the foun- 
dation of a war between England and France, which, after 
it had raged for nearly eight years, with the expenditure of 
an immensity of blood and treasure, terminated in the ces- 
sion of Canada to his Britannic Majesty. Previous to this 
treaty, the French were in possession of Canada and the 
country on both sides of the mouth of the Mississippi. 
The formation of a communication between her two terri- 
tories became, therefore, an object of primary importance, 
to the attainment of which the free navigation of the 
Ohio, and its tributary streams, was essentially necessary. 
But a grant of 600,000 acres of land in that region to a 
corporation, denominatzd the Ohio company, interfered 
with this favourite project. To repel the incroachments of 
the British, they erected fortifications on different parts of 
that river, and at length began to molest his majesty’s sub- 
jects, trading with the savages, and plunder and devastate 
the frontier inhabitants. The royal Governor of Virginia, 
at the reiterated instances and solicitations of the inhabit- 
ants, thought it expedient to take effectual steps for the se- 
curity of his master’s interest, and finally determined on 
despatching a suitable person to demand of M, de Villier, 
the French commandant, a dereliction of his hostile pro- 
ceedings, and the immediate evacuation of the forts, which 
had been constructed. There could be no doubt as to the 
wisdom and policy of this resolution, but it was for some 
time doubtful, whether any person could be found suffi- 
ciently enterprising to carry it into execution. At length, 
Major Washington appeared and volunteered his services. 
Previous to this time, he had never given any unequivocal 
indications of his tuture glory and eminence; hitherto the 
gigantic oak was concealed in the diminutive acorn. We 
now; for the first time, behold our beardless hero, accompa- 
nied by asingle friend, commencing his tedious route ot 
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four hundred miles, through a dreary wilderness, whose 
solitary wilds were rendered vocal by the hissing of ser- 
pents and the din of savage yells. Notwithstanding the 
impediments imposed by the inclemency of the season, and 
the necessity he was sometimes under of packing his pro- 
visions on his back, he executed his commission with the 
most prompt celerity, and, though unsuccessful in its main 
purport, acquired no small share of the applause and con- 
fidence of his countrymen. 

As if his comprehensive mind foresaw the result of bis 
embassy, and the necessity of a final appeal to arms, in his 
lahorious peregrination he examined the geography and 
resources of the country with a soldier’s eye, and particu- 
larly designated, in his luminous journal, the confluence of 
the Monongahela and Allegany as an eligible situation for 
a fort, and maintained that on the possession of it depended 
the safety of the western frontier and the success of expe- 
ditions into that quarter. The truth of these predictions we 
see confirmed in the sequel. 


In consequence of the obstinate pertinacity of the French 
in the scheme, Governor Dinwiddie determined to resort to 
arms for the decision of the contest. Pursuant to this de- 
termination, Virginia raised 300 men, the command of which 
eventually devolved on Col. Washington. Without delay 
he marched for Fort Du Quesne, and surprised a party of 
French, on their way to the Great Meadows, which sur- 
rendered after the loss of M. Jumonville their commander. 


He now retired to the Great Meadows, where after bein 
reinforced by regulars from New York and South Carolina, 
he erected a temporary fortification, which, from the hasty 
manner in which it was thrown up, was called Fort Necessi- 
ty. Encouraged by his late victory, Washington now deter- 
mined to prosecute his favourite object, the reduction of 
Fort Du Quesne; but, after having taken up the line of march 
he was obliged to retire to his former position, where his 
little army, amounting in the whole to 400, were soon at- 
tacked by 900 French with Indians. Taking into consider- 
ation the disparity of the opponents, there never was per- 
haps « more obstinate and bloody conflict. Through the 
whole vf the action, which tasted about eight hours, Wash- 
ington displayed the utmost coolness and intrepidity: the 
French commandant, exasperated at the death of his broth- 
er, was no less resolute and determined. 
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-'Thus obstinate to death, they fight, they fall; 

Nor these can keep, nor these can winthe wall. 
Their manly breasts are pierced with many a wound, 
Loud strokes are heard, aud rattling arms resound, 
The copious slaughter covers all the shore, 

The very ramparts drop with human gore.” 


Aninterview was at length demanded by M. de Villier, 
which resulted in the most honorable terms of capitulation; 
and Washington, with his little band of trusty warriors, 
marched victorious for the inhabited parts of Virginia. 

Hitherto the war had been carried on by the provincials; 
but the dispute becoming, every day, more serious and a- 
larming, Great Britain determined to take part in the oppo- 
sition. Accordingly, General Braddock was despatched to 
America with a select army, consisting of 2,200 men. Hav- 
ing received the most favourable intelligence of the milita- 
ry skill and daring intrepidity of Col. Washington, that 
brave, but imprudent and unfortunate officer appointed 
Washington his aid de-camp, in the ensuing campaign. In 
this capacity he rendered the most important and conspicu- 
ous services: and when the British general fell into an am- 
buscade of French and Indians, by whom he was defeated 
and mortally wounded, Washington saved the shattered 
remnant of his dauntless army from impending ruin, by cov- 
ering their retreat with his Virginia blues. In this memo- 
rable action, the badges of distinction were no security a- 
gainst the deadly and destructive aim of a sheltered enemy; 
on the contrary they were the passports to death, so that in 
ashort time Washington was the only surviving active offi- 
cer on the field of battle. The utmost consternation now 
prevailed; one solid sheet of fire blazed forth on all 
sides, from an ambushed enemy; tke plain was crimson- 
ed with the reeking blood, which gushed in torrents from 
the extensive lacerations of his countrymen; nothing could 
be heard but the groans and lamentations of the dying; and 
the din of battle resembled the distant roar of tremen- 
dous peals of thunder. 

“Victors and vanquished join promiscuous cries, 
Triumphant shouts and dying groans arise; 


With streaming blood the slippery fields are dy’d, 
And slaughter’d heroes swell the dreadful tide.” 


Amidst all this carnage, amidst all this devastation, Wash- 
ington preserved the most perfect composure and self-pos- 
session. We» must ascribe his miraculous preservation to 
the interposition of Providence, who thought proper to re- 
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serve him for future and greater deeds, tabe the father of 
Columbia, and build up a ‘mighty republic, which, extending 
with the tapse of time, will be circumscribed by the Atlantic 
on the east, whilst its western boundaries are washed by 
the waves of the Pacific Ocean. 

However fatal and disastrous this day might have been to 
the Americans, it did not atall diminish the confidence which 
his countrymen were’ disposed to place in the military ad- 
dress of Washington. On the contrary, it was the univer. 
sal sentiment, that if he had been entrusted with the com- 
mand, the catastrophe of the day would have been very dif. 
ferent. A more vigorous prosecution of the war was now 
resolved upon, and Washington was appointed commander 
in chief of all the forces raised, or to be raised in Virginia. 
The French and !ndians, encouraged by their late success, 
overrun the whole country as far as the Allegany moun- 
tains, spreading terror, rapine, and murder in their course. 
The old, the young, the healthy, the diseased, males and fe- 
males, were indiscriminately subjected to the merciless 
tomahawk and scalping knife. The intelligence of these 
cruel outrages pierced the manly breast of Washington and 
compelled his pen to give expression to the agouy of his 
noble soul.- “The supplicating tears of the women, and 
moving petitions of the men, meet me with such deadly 
sorrow, that I solemniy declare, if I know my own mind, 1 
could offer myself a willing sacrifice to the butchering ene- 
my, provided that would contribute to the people’s ease.” 
How pure must have been the patriotism of that breast 
which could sacrifice its own tranquility to the public safe- 
ty! How unextinguishable the glow of virtue, which, ani 
mating his heart, could induce him to w elcome death, wher 
it would spare the lives of his fellow beings! How ‘devou' 
and unalloyed should be the gratitude to so magnanimous 3 
ben efactor! Tr uly delicate and responsible was the situa: 
tion of Washington. His little army was entirely inade- 
quate to the protection of such an extended frontier, and 

nothing like subordinatien and discipline could be establish- 
ed among men accustomed to range the forests, free and un- 
restrained as the savage in his native wilds. 

Hence only a very “inefficient and uninteresting warfare 
was carried on for some time: but at length he had the in- 
expressible satisfaction of seeing his earnest suggestions 

attended to: fort Du Quesne was taken by the Americans; 
peace and happiness were restored to the frontier inhabit- 
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ants; and a Treaty of Amity entered into with the Indians. 
The object of the campaign thus accomplished, Washington 
vetired to the tranquil enjoyments of domestic life, carrying 
with him the thanks and approbation of his country. Mili- 
tary were exchanged for rural seenes, which always had 
charms for his beneficent mind, and the possession of which 
was the aspiration of hisheart. He was now honored with 
aseatin the Legislature of his native colony, and regularly 
presided as judge of the court, in the county in which he 
resided. He discharged these functions with no less honor 
to himself, than satisfaction to his constituents. 

In this manner he quietly passed fifteen years of his life, 


| when reclining under the shade of a spreading tree, inha- 


ling the balmy sweets of an odoriferous atmosphere, the 
symphonious warblings ofthe Sylvan songster are suddenly 
exchanged for the distant roar of war in the east, wafted by 
Atlantic waves to the beatific shores of his native country ! 
4 diabolical and intriguing ministry were forging chains 
io oppress her inoffensive sons! Taxation without represen- 
‘ation was claimed as the prerogative of an insignificant, 
tut haughty Island, over three millions of free people, 
whose ancestors fled to Columbia’s mountains for an asy- 
lum from tyranny and church hierarchy! These privileges’ 
they claimed over a people, planted by their persecution, 
whose minds were still farther estranged by the interven- 
tion of 3000 miles of ocean, and the relaxation of the ties of 
consanguinity by the distance of three or four successive 
generations! This abject submission they delusively hoped 
io exact from a people, whose minds a free and pure religion 
had impressed with the most exalted ideas of the natural 
equality of man! Against this arbitrary and unnatural u- 
surpation of power, the colonists humbly petitioned and re- 
monstrated. ‘They declared that they were willing the mo- 
ther country, as before, should dictate for them, in their ex- 
ternal and commercial relations, but finally maintained that 
their internal legislation was the prerogative of their own 
legislative assemblies. They appealed to the high sense of 
hberty, which warms every English bosom; and which they 
Must suppose them, as their immediate descendants, to pos- 
‘ess. They appealed to their mercy, to their happiness, to 
their honor, and to their interests. " But all these forcible 
tepreseMations were of no avail. The project of raising an 
Ameriéan revenue was too favourite an idea of the British 
ministry, to ke relinquished by the airy force of words— 
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the repeal of one act only paved the way for the passage of 
another, more insidious, equally oppressive, but less glar- 
ingly tyrannical: until the Bostonians, irritated by such re- 
iterated incroachments on their liberties, emptied several] 
hundred boxes of their odious tea into the ocean. This 
gave origin to the Boston port act, and the transportation of 
a royal army to compel obedience to its iniquitous demands, 
A defensive war on the part of the colonists ensued and on 
the plains of Lexington and Concord, the blood of Ameri- 
cans and British first mingled in hostile strife. During the 
transpiration of these important events, Washington was not 
supine or inactive. 

The love of country and an ardent desire to restore and 
defend her violated rights, accelerated every pulsation of 
his noble heart. In the legislature of Virginia, he early took 
a decided part in the opposition; he exerted all his talents 
and influence to counteract the resolutions of parliament; 
and when a general impulse, operating on the minds 
of the celonists, pointed out to them the necessity of 
union and concert in their actions and induced them to form 
a new and distinct legislative body, composed of delegates 
from each state, Washington was clothed with this impor- 
tant trust by his grateful countrymen. We now behold our 
hero in the cabinet; a member of an assembly, by whose 
decisions the nationis tobe governed, to whom all anxious- 
ly looked up for protection and support, and whose sug: 
gestions they cheerfully obeyed. The ruling passion of his 
soul does not forsake him here; Washington is still an ad- 
mirer, and active and zealous defender of liberty: he was 
honored with the most important and conspicuous seat 
which that distinguished body could then bestow: he was 
chairman of every committee for making arrangements for 
defence. But a higher and more difficult task yet awaited 
ed him. As soon as Congress, in the plenitude of their wis- 
dom, had determined to make a common cause with Massa- 
chusetts, he was unanimously elected “commander in chief 
of all the forces raised, or to be raised for the defence of the 
colonies.” As his election was accompanied by no com- 
petition, it was followed by noenvy. The same general 
impulse which induced the colonies to union, now pointed 
to him, as the most proper person for presiding over their 
armies, and conducting their cause toa glorious axd pros- 
perous issue. Washington entered upon the duties of his 
sew and momentous station, with all the uneigned and 
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heart-felt diffidence, which could be inspired by a con- 
sciousness of inability to execute an arduous and responsi- 
ble task. His ingenuous mind, superior to every thing like 
sordid gain, disclaimed any remuneration for his services 

as no such motive could induce him to resign the peaceful 
enjoyments of domestic life, to embark on the tempestuous 
ocean Of public. Considerations like these, though pow- 
erful and persuasive, could not influence the hardy and de- 
termined texture of the mind of Washington. Accustomed 
to brave all the dangers, privations, and hardships of a mili- 
tary life, with a heart stimulated by the love of country, and 
a firm conviction of the righteousness of his cause, after 
having appealed to Almighty God for the vindication of his 
conduct, the commander in chief set out for head quarters, 
at Cambridge. On his way thither, he received the most 
flattering assurances of the unbounded confidence his coun- 
trymen were disposed to place in hisabilities and integrity. 
The provincial congress of New York presented him an ad- 
dress, in which they expressed their joy and satisfaction 
in his appointment, congratulated him upon the prospect 
of a speedy reconciliation, and concluded with expressing 
their fullest assurances, that “after the consummation of 
that desirable object, he would cheerfully retire to the 
peaceful enjoyments of rural life, in the bosom of a free and 
happy country.” The highest honors every where attend- 
ed him. He was escorted by large collections of volun- 
teers, and a committee of the Massachusetts congress con- 
ducted him to the American army, where he was welcomed 
by the joyful shouts and acclamations o/ a vast multitude, 
who looked up to him as the father of his country and the 
instrument of Heaven to defend its violated rights against 
the usurpations of a transatlantic tyrant and the machina: 
tions of a relentless ministry. 

But the situation of the army called for immediate vigil- 
ance and active exertion. To establish subordination, 
which is the soulof anarmy, is a taskof nosmall magnitude, 
and always of difficulty. But this difficulty was here in- 
creased by the nature of the materials tobe operated upon. 
Accustomed to range at large in their native forests, the 
provincials, but more especially the inhabitants of the New- 
England states, knew no distinction. A similarity of laws, 
religion, and manners bound them together with the ties of 
consanguinity, whilst the privilege of worshiping their God, 
according to the dictates of conscience, which they inherit- 
15 
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ed from their ancestors, filled their minds with just con- 
ceptions of the natural equality of man. Subordination re- 
quired a dereliction of the prerogative, for the maintenance 
of which they had taken up arms. But this was not the 
enly difficulty to be encountered. The whole American ar- 
my at that time, amounted to little upwards of 14000 men, 
and these fresh from the plough and the hoe, with all their 
domestic affections “ clinging round their ghearts.” They 
were raw and undisciplined, with scarce the conveniences 
of life, much less the accoutrements of the soldier; they 
were entirely destitute of commissaries, for the regular sup- 
ply of provisions, these were packed by individuals on 
horseback, from the adjacent country; powder, bayonets 
and clothes were scarce, and of practical engineers, they 
had not one. ‘T'o add to the embarrassments of Washing- 
ton, when he had just begun to establish order and disci- 
pline, the term for which enlistments had been made was 
nearly expired, and the British, by the issue of the late, and 
to them the memorable battle of Bunker’s hill, were in pos- 
session of that desirable eminence. 

These difficulties, which to a less dauntless mind might 
have appeared insurmountable, could not paralyze the de- 
termined resolution of Washington. Under their ponder- 
ous pressure he faltered not, but observed, that he * had 
the materials of a good army; that the men were able-be- 
died, active, zealous in the cause, and of unquestionable 
courage.” Bythose who were unacquainted with the real 
effective strength of the American army, the propriety of an 
wmmmediate attack on Boston was strongly advocated, and 
Washington was even accused of interested motives, in de- 
clining it. But although he was equally ardent, prudence 
and an intimate knowledge of the resources of his army, in- 
duced him to sacrifice his own immediate reputation for the 
prosperity of his country. At length being reinforced by se- 
veral hundred militia, he determined to fortify the heights 
of Dorchester, by which the enemy were reduced to the al- 
ternative of hazarding a general action, or evacuating Bos- 
ton. ‘The latter was eventually effected. This circumstance, 
though desirable to the inhabitants, was not productive of 
general joy and tranquillity. Like the clear sunshine on 2 
rainy day, it portended a more serious subsequent shower. 

_ The next object of the British was the possession of New- 
York. This movement had been anticipated by General 
Washington, who had, preyious to the evacuation of Boston, 
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detached General Lee, to put that important mart and Longs 
Island in a posture of defence. He now followed, himself, 
with the main army, and fixed his head quarters in New- 
York. Nothing transpired inthis campaign, indicative of 
the future greatness and glory of Washington: on the con- 
trary, he was assailed by the poisonous darts of calumny 
and detraction, for adopting a course, which eventually res- 
cued American. liberty from the gravee The Americans 
seemed tohave forgotten the superiority of their prowess 
on the ensanguined declivities of Bunker’s hill, and to have 
given way to their old opinion of the irresistible impetuosi- 
ty of British arms. Hence they could not be brought to face 
an inferior force, although urged by the persuasive eloquence 
and animating example of their beloved Washington, but 
precipitately fled in.all directions; retreat followed retreat 
in such rapid succession, that in a short time Long Is- 
land, New York, Fort Lee, and Washington were evacuated; 
nor could a permanent stand be effected, until the army had 
landed on the Pennsylvania side of the Delaware. Here, 
Americans, pause and contemplate your invincible hero. 
Georgia andthe Carolinas were at this time overrun bya 
victorious army; the hell-hounds of Britain are now in full 
pursuit of the despairing Americans, through Jersey, tra- 
cing their footsteps by the warm blood, which gushed from 
their naked feet; the frighted inhabitants flocking in herds 
to the royal standard, whilst provisions are only to be ob- 
iained at the point of the bayonet. Under all these accu- 
mulated difficuties, amidst all this fearful anxiety and trepi- 
dation, whilst the air was resounding with the chilling 
shrieks of captive virgins, Washington remained firm and 
unshaken; he still presented to his desponding army the 
same serene and cheerful countenance; he was still con- 
soled by the encouraging hope that at no distant period, ho 
could retrieve the present shock which his cause sustained. 
American liberty was now at its lowest ebb. A series of 
successes every where flowed in upon the British arms, and 
nothing but unconditional submission and cruel oppression, 
were presented to the gloomy imaginations of the sons of 
Columbia. In this state of general desperation we may 1m- 
agine the Goddess of Liberty winged her way to. the imperi- 
al court of Heaven, and thus addressed the sire of gods and 
men: 
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«O first and greatest God! by Gods adored 
We own thy might, our father and our lord’ 
But ah! permit to pity human state: 
if not to help, at least lament their fate. 
From fields forbidden we submiss refrain, 
With arms unaiding, mourn Columbians slain; 
Yet grant my counsels still their breasts may movc, 
Or all must perish in the wrath of Jove.” 
Her suit is approved, and now triumphant she waved her 
star-spangled banner over the drooping heads of the Amer- 


icans. 
“No more they sigh inglorious to return, 
But breathe revenge and for the combat burn.” 

After the evacuation of New Jersey, the British cantoned 
their army in Burlington, Bordentown, Princeton, and Tren 
ton, hoping to cross the Delaware in a few days by means 
of the ice, which generally forms at that season; this they 
were now prevented from effecting by the precaution which 
the Americans had taken, to secure their boats on the oppo- 
site shore. Flushed with their then late successes, they were 
careless and inattentive; and they supposed it entirely im- 
possible that a retreating, naked, and famished army should 
wheel about and attack them. But these calculations were 
delusive and of short duration. Washington, being rein- 
forced by 1500 Pennsylvania militia, formed the bold and 
daring design of recrossing the Delaware and attacking the 
British and Hessian forces posted at Trenton. According- 
ly, on the night of the 25th of December, he made a vigo- 
rous and desperate charge on that town, and with such ef: 
fect that of about 2500 of the enemy, only 600 escaped; 
the remainder being either killed or made prisoners. So 
great was the surprise and panic of the British, that it was 
some time before they could be brought to believe that they 
were contending with mortals; and in the security of con- 
quest at the time of the attack, they were either slumbering 
or absorbed in riotous revelry and licentious festivity. 

The British commander having collected his forces, 
inarched on from Princeton in great spirits, “hoping by 2 
vigorous onset to repair the injury his cause had sustained 
by his late defeat.” His progress being impeded by some 
pieces of cannon which were planted on the opposite side 
of the Spanish, he encamped for the evening, hoping by the 
iight of the rising sun, to be conducted to glorious victory. 
Sweet, but delusive hope! That day opened to his view 2 
prospect more gloomy than the one which he came to re- 
medy! : 
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This was a most important crisis tothe Americans. The 
success or failure of the revolution depended, if not entire- 
ly, at least materially, on the movements of Washington. 
Truly delicate and trying was his situation: to risk an ac- 
tion with a river in his rear would appear like madness; 
and to. retreat would damp the exhiliration of. his troops, 
produced by their late success. In this embarrassment, 
with a vigour of resolution which was exceeded only by his 
celerity of execution, he determined on attacking the ene- 
my’s forces at Princeton, which he rightly supposed were 
enfeebled by the advance ‘of the British under Lord Corn- 
wallis. To impress the minds of his soldiers with a just 
sense of the importance of their present enterprise, he re- 
presented to them in lively colours the consequences depend- 
ing, and the motives which should stimulate them to active 


exertion. 
“O friends! be men; your gencrous breasts inflame 
With equal honor and wita mutual shame! 
Think of your hopes, your fortunes; all the care 
Your wives, your infants, and your parents share: 
Think of each living father’s rev’rend head: 
Think of each ancestor with glory dead; 
Absent, by me they speak, by me they sue; 
They ask their safety, and their fame from you; 
‘They their fates on this one action lay, 
And all are lostif you desert the day.” 

These words infused renovated life into theirtorpid limbs; 
exultingly grasping their firelocks, and stamping their naked 
feet on the hard frozen ground, they marched off for 
Princeton. 

The British commander at Trenton was awakened from 
his pleasing slumber by the din of battle, and expressed his 
astonishment at hearing thunder in the dead of winter! 
But he soon corrected his mistake: the Americans had de- 
camped, and were thundering upon and cutting to pieces 
his forces at Princeton. From this time the prospects of 
America began to brighten: success every where crowned 
her arms, until the British were compeiled to retreat from 
New Jersey. 

The real intentions of Lord Howe were now completely 
enigmatical. General Washington exerted the utmost vigi- 
Jance to penetrate into his designs, and took such a middle 
position as would enable him, with equal promptitude, to 
move to the north or south as occasion might require. Aft 
length, the British general departed from Sandy Hook with 
anarmy of 16,000 men, with the view of capturing Phila- 
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delphia by the way ot the Chesapeake. The destitute con- 
dition of his army prevented Washington from effectually 
opposing his progress, so that isis lordship made his ti iumphi- 

aut entry into the sagen 2 and obtained a comfortable win- 
ter’s lodging for his soldiers. ‘Vheir rev an was however 
© snbittered by the Seatpline! ‘ion of Brandywine and German 
tow). 

When Sir Henry Clinton thought # prudent to evacuate 
Philadelphia, and cquinenced his march. th rough Jersey to 
New York, he was pursued by Washington w ith no-less ce. 
levity and with better effect than he hims olf had been, | I 
his memorable retreat through the same state in a differen; 
direction; and at Monmouth court house the British were 
reminded that they were not far distant from ‘Trenton and 
Princeton, ne fr id they were molested by the same super- 
natural being who had before cowed it to thuader in tie 
dead of winter. They were now taught to respect the arms 
even of an inferior force, when wielded by men whose deter. 
mined motto was, “give me liberty or give me death.” 

Passing over circumstances of inferior moment, we haste 
with pleasure to contemplate our Washington on the plains 
of Yorktown, where was struck the blow which decidei 
the contest between Great Britain and the Colonies; wher 
was manifested that military address and prowess “whieh 
taught the proud British lion to cersc his roar,” and ac 
knowl edee the superiority of the American Eazle, whicli 

obliged them to “acknowledge America as terrible i in arn 
as she had been humble in remonstrance;” where the 
high-minded Cornwallis, after having pleased his imagine 
tion with the speedy conquest cf tre colonies S, bowed bi 
head in humble submission to the Hero of America. 
Shertly after this memorable event, the ears of the Amer 
icans were saluted with the glad tidings of peace. The 
Sun of Freedom, whose ima ajest tic appreach had been an 
nounced by his illuminating irradiations, now rose resplen 
dent as the 
“King cf Day, rejoicing in the Mast.” 

But in’ the n oment mf: universal cxultation and festivil 
the spirit of mutiny made its unyelcome ap Lgonboyee in th 
ariny, and became so ae as tot nreate 1 the subversio! 
of the liberties of the new-formed states. 'T'he soldiers wh 
had waded through a bloody war of seven years, who ha 
spent the prime of their lives in défe nee of the injure! 
rights of their country, were not yet remunerated for thei 
scrviccs. If Congress had left their grievances unredress 
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ed while their exertions were necessary for the safety of the 
country, it was presumed they would turn a deaf ear to their 
supplications when it was no longer dependent on them for 
protection. In this state of distrust and irritability an a- 
nonymous address was industriously circulated among the 
oflicers of the army, exhorting them nolonger to submit te 
the injustice and ingratitude of their country, but with arms 
to seck a redress of their wrongs. 

This address was particularly ‘calculated to operate on the 
sensibilities of men labouring under the bitter pangs of 
penury and want, and might, “if not timely and judiciously 
contravened, have resulted in a combustion which would 
have Withered the laurels of the army, and converted our 
infant republic into one broad and destructive scene of civil 
discord and contention. 

But the whole confederacy was discovered and happily 
uipped in its bud, by the personal influence and active ex- 
ations ofthe commander in chief. He convened the off- 
cers Of his army,and after having advceried to the anony- 
nous summons, he conjured them, in their present determin. 
ations to be guided by the voice of reason, and removed 
irom the imipetuosity Oi passion, to attend alone to the cool 
dictates of their sober judgements He represented to them 
he brittle thread by which the hberties of the new states 
were suspended, and admonished them of the danzers of a 
vil war. He conjured them not to sully the glory, which 
Bay bad acguired 1a their late long and sanguinary conflict, 
bythe adoption of harsh measures, but to exhibit to the 
world “ one more distinguished procf of unexampicd patri- 
itism and patient Virtue, rising superior to the most com- 
dicated sufferings.’ After the conclusion of his address, 
the venerable chiei retired, when his officers, melted by the 
tresistible eloquence of their beloved commander, unanim- 
ously resolved “that no circumstance of distress or danger 
should induce a mes that might tend to sully the repu- 
tauion and glory they had acquired at the price of their 
blood and eight years faithful service.” Thus was the storm 
Which had been long gathering, and which had a 
threatning aspect dissipated i in afew moments, by theadmo- 
nitions and counsel of W: ashington. 

This perhaps even eclipsed all his former meritorious ac- 
tons. Had his pure min ¥ been contaminated by the poison 
af ambition, had he been actuated by motives other than 
that of the most sincere natane, the anportunity was too 
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favorable to be left unimproved. Under the specious pre- 
text of secking redress for an injured and starving army, he 
might have aspired toa tyrant’s throne, he might have ea- 
sily risen to be the monarch of America. But the love of 
country was paramount toevery other consideration, and 
the secret breathing of his heart, the universal good of man- 
kind. In reflecting upon his disinterested conduct in quell- 
ing this portentous insurrection, we are left in all the un- 
certainty of the poet, when he says, 

‘‘How shall we rank thee upen Glory’s page, 

Thou more than soldier and just less than sage; 

All thou hast been reflects less fame on thee, 

Far less than all thou hast fordorne to be!” 

The object for the attainment of which he had taken up 
arms being thus accomplished, Washington, after issuing his 
farewell address and taking an affectionate and impressive 
leave of his officers, repaired to the shades of his own na- 
tive Vernon. Following the god-like example of the illus- 
trious Roman patriot, the instruments of death were now ex- 
changed for the implements of agriculture. But previous 
to his bidding a final adieu to military scenes, to impress 
the minds of his countrymen with a just sense of the mag- 
nitude of the prize, for which they had so gloriously strug- 
gled, he addressed a circular to the governors of the differ- 
ent states, replete with wise and wholesome admonitions, 
with regard to the policy to be pursued for the perpetuity ol 
the liberty, his sword had so eminently contributed to estab- 
lish. Pursuing this wonderful man to the unambitious walks 
of private life, we still see manif2sted that inimitable noble- 
ness, that elevation of soul, by which he was always charac- 
terized; we still behold that unruffled equanimity, which 
accompanied him, whilst floating on the boisterous waves 
of adversity. In him the poor had a protector, the widow @ 
friend, the orphan a father, internal navigation and agricul- 
ture a prometer, and literature a munificent patron. A lo- 
vero! morality and religion, punctual in all his engage- 
ments, strictly honest in all his transactions, and temperate 
in his enjoyments, he was only another name for liberality 
and hospitality. But he was not long to remain in posses- 
sion of the congenial repose of domestic life; again his 
country called for his services, and he knew no pleasure su- 
perior to that of yielding obedience to its mandates. ‘The 
experience of a few years exhibited defects so glaring in the 
articles of confederation, as to point out the necessity o! 
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calling a convention, to delegate to Congress a greater la- 
titude of power. Foremost in the scroll of her delegates, 
Virginia placed the name of Washington. No citizen had 
earlier perceived the inadequacy of the existing form of go- 
vernment to wield and advantageously employ the resour- 
ces of the nation: no man, therefore more strongly insisted 
on the absolute necessity of a revision, or was more con- 
spicuously influential in establishing that constitution, 
which, if it is not perfect, is allowed to be the best which 
human wisdom could have devised. 

Washington was now called to occupy the first presiden- 
tial chair. Being unanimously chosen by the voice of three 
millions of freemen, after a protracted struggle between in- 
clination and duty, he consented to become the Father, as 
he had been the defender of the nation. Nothing but a par- 
amount sense of duty could have induced him to abandon 
a delightful rural scenery, which he had chosen with the 
fondest predilection, andin which he had sincerely hoped to 
repose his weary limbs, after the dangers and turmoils of 
the revolution. But preferring his country’s prosperity to 
his own immediate ease, the President, after his election 
was Officially announced to him, set out for New York. On 
his way tothe seat of government he was every where re- 
ceived with the most flattering marks of attention and re- 
spect. The bridges over which he passed were decorated 
with laurels and evergreens, and his path was bestrewed 
with flowers and sprinkled with the tears of a grateful people, 
who recognized in him their deliverer and benefactor. 
When he arrived at New York he was inaugurated, in the 
presence of near ten thousand spectators, whose joyful ac- 
clamations testified the gratitude of their hearts, to their be- 
loved chief, for this new sacrifice for their happiness and 
prosperity. 

We judge of the administration of a government, as of e- 
very thing else, by its effects. Taking this for our criterion, 
we shall have abundant reason toadmire the firmness, wis- 
dom, and policy of the administration of Washington. In its 
commencement, from the depreciation of the continental 
paper and the failure of public credit, the country was un- 
der the most alarming embarrassments; but at its termina- 
tion the affairs of the ration wore a very different aspect. 
Public credit was restored, the debts contracted in the rev- 
olutionary war were funded, our importance and reputation 
with foreign nations established on a solid basis, peace was 
16 
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restored to the northern and south-western frontiers, and 
considerable advances made towards the civilization of the 
savages; all the contentions and feuds between England and 
Spain and the United States were amicably adjusted, our 
trade to the Mediterranean secured by treaties with the 
Barbary powers, and in short, as wisdom and firmness were 
the attributes of the supreme executive, the laws were 
cheerfully obeyed, and the United States increased in wealth 
and prosperity, in aratio which exceeded the most sanguine 
anticipations. Having raised his country to that pinna- 
cle of happiness, from which it was optional with the peo- 
ple whether they would progress or ingloriously retrograde, 
Washington began to think of bidding a final adieu to the 
turmoils and anxieties of life public; and this he was con- 
soled with the pleasing conciousness that he might now do, 
consistently with hisduty. But previous to his resuming 
his agricultural pursuits, he prepared, asa last and solemn 
memorial, his valedictory address to the citizens of the U. 
States, which will remain a lasting monument of the integ- 
rity of his heart, the soundness of his head, and the elo- 
quence of his pen. : 

The shades of Mount Vernon again receive him: but al- 
though he had retired from the service, he had not lost the 
admiration and gratitude of his countrymen. He was still 
honored with the assiduous attention of both public and 
private characters of the greatest eminence in the nation; 
and even the curiosity of the exotic traveller was satiated, 
if in his peregrinations his eyes could be gratified with a 
sight of the spot which gave him existence. 

When, in consequence of the failure of all attempts at 
negotiations with the directory, the probability of a war 
between France and the United States daily increased, the 
eyes of the whole continent were turned to the venerable 
Washington for safety, and President Adams appointed him 
commander in chief of the American army, rightly suppo- 
sing that his name alone would conquer a host of mercena- 
ry and unprincipled men. 

But ah! whence this insensibility to the charms of sur- 
rounding nature! Why this universal dejection and gloom- 
iness! Why this awful pause in the councils of the nation! 
Whiy are those hearts, which but now pulsated with joy, 
sinking under the ponderous pressure of grief and care! 
Why are those arms which erst were nerved in Free- 
dom’s cause, veiled in black! Why does that big tear glist-: 
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en in the eye of gratitude! These are the knells of depart- 
ed happiuess! Washington is no more! Having dischar- 
ged all the purposes of its divine mission, his soul has wing- 
ed its way to its pure source of emanation, unpolluted as 
when it was fresh from the hands of its creator! But weep 
not America, your Washington yet lives in the hearts of the 
good of all nations! whilst his soul, disengaged from all the 
trammels of mortality, is feasting on ambrosial sweets, ad- 
ministered by the guardian hands of Angels! Cool and de- 


termined, his serene equanimity of mind did not forsake 
him in death! He enjoyed the pleasing hope of immortat 
happiness beyond the grave! 

“Inspiring thought of rapture yet to be, 

The tear of love were hopeless, bu’. for theei 

If in that frame_no deathless spirit dwell, 

if that faint murmur be the last farewell! 

If faith unite the faithful but to part, 

Why istheir memory sacred to the heart? 

Why does the brother of my childhood seem 

Restor’d awhile in every pleasing dream? 

Why dol joy the lonely spot to view, 

By artless friendship bless’d when life was new? 


Eternal Hope! when 5 onder spheres sublime 
Peal’d their first notes to sound the march of 7 ~ 
Thy joyous youth began—but not to, f9g 
When all the sister planets ha¥ether glow, 

When rapt in fire the ré2) shakes the world below. 
And Heaven’s last ghait o’er the ruins smile, a 
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Thou, undisme~ . , “le 29 
' aa ch at Nature’s funeral pile. 
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FRENCH ANNALS OF SCIENCE. 

We have had an opportunity to peruse a late number of 
a valuable scientific French work, published at Brussells in 
large quarterly numbers, at nine dollars per annum, under 
the title of ““ANNALES GENERALES DES Sciences PuysiQueEs.” 
The number we have seen is devoted principally to Botany, 
and is embellished by several lithographic prints, among 
which is a portraitof Lacerepe, the celebrated naturalist. 
It contains, among other things, an Analysis of the Transac- 
tions of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and a Philo- 
sophical Treatise on the possibility of rendering man per- 
fect by the modification of his orgamzation. The intro- 
ductory.article is an “analytical and general review of pe- 
riodical works devoted to the sciences.” This article gives 
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a minute aceount of the principal matter contained in al} 
the scientific journals of Europe, systematically and meth~ 
odically arranged. To those who take an interest in the 
progress and present state of learning in Eurepe, this arti- 
cle cannot fail to be interesting. It closes with an account, of 
which we have given a translation below, of a most learn- 
ed and laborious publication, entitled the Cyelopedical Re- 
view. Our readers may learn from this what is the nature 
ofa Review on the continent of Europe, what an extent 
of research it requires, whata fund of learning it embraces, 
what a variety of matter it contains.. Whatever may be 
thought by-us, in the United States, of some of the senti- 
ments advanced in this article, we cannot doubt the gene- 
ral correctness of the account it furnishes of this extensive 
Review—a Review, it seems, not of particular books, but of 
learning and science in every part of the civilized world. It 
can hardly be expected that all its statements will be strict- 
ly correct, for even if all its sourees of information were 
pure and implicitly worthy of reliance, it is still under the 
controul of men liable to prejudice. We may think, for 
€X-—nle, that the literary aud scientific labours of the Uni- 
ted State. are not duly appreciated ly described; 
ud, teen We y appreciated or properly described; 
pe eivilication ss we td that “France is always at the head 
Be “a~eistly smile at the arrogance and 
self complacency of the Frene.._ ‘ 
“as : . ~riter. Yet we can scarce 
ly fail to be interested and instruc. ; by the fund of 1 ; 
: ' rite, ' 1e fund of learn 
ing here displayed, and the many judicd d ct re- 
marks herein contained. socal 
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TRANSLATION. 


“In closing thisanalysis of works upon the physical scien- 
ces, we cannot forbear giving a particular account of one 
collection, which is indeed in its nature quite distinct from 
ihe objects treated of in our General Annals, but which, ne- 
vertheless, from the extent and importance of its plan, the 
superiority of its execution, the reputation of its. conductors, 
and the spirit of moderation and of true philanthropy which 
animates them, is entitled toa distinguished place in this 
enumeration. We allude tothe Cycroreproat Review. In 
ihe seventeenth number which is just published, we ob- 
serve tliree articles, viz: that upon the state of publie edu- 
cation in Piedmont, by one of the most distinguished scho- 
lars of that country; tlat upon the state of science and h- 
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terature im Poland, by a Polander; and that upon the life 
and works of M. de Volney, who was one of the most ac~ 
tive contributors to the Cyclopedical Review, by Mr. Jul- 
lien, its founder and conductor, with the discourse pro- 
nounced before the chamber of Peers, upon the death of 
M. de Volney, by Count Daru. We had previously read, 
with a lively interest, in the preceding numbers, upto the 
commencement of the present year, several articles, upon 
foreign societies in America, Asia, England, Spain, Den- 
mark and Norway, Belgium and Holland; upon foreign 
schools in the principal countries throughout the world, com- 
pared by M. Jomard of the Institute; upon the actual con- 


dition of Greece, by a young Grecian; upon the literature of 


Denmark; upon the most distinguished men which Italy 
and the United States of America have recently lost; upon 
the men of science and letters in France and Germany, up- 
on the commerce of the ancients and the moderns; upon the 
fine arts and the arts of life; upon the variations of tem- 
perature and their different influences, by M. Julien, with a 
meteorological table of the variations of temperature in 
1819: upon a plan for a travelling institute, an ingenious 
idea happily unfolded by M. Cadet de Gassicourt, a patriot 
as sprightly as he is enlightened. 

The second section, consisting of analyses, in the same 
nineteenth number, contains accounts, first of the work of 
M. Costaz upon the products of French industry, analysed 
with great orecision by M. Charles Dupin of the In- 
stitute; then of the travels of the same M. Dupin in Great 
Britain, by his highly esteemed companion, M. Lanjuinais; 
of Mullers Universal History, by M. Metral, who has pre- 
fixed his examination of instructive and profound remarks 
upon the mode of writing history, upon the utility of histor- 
ical researches, and upon the principal historians of mod- 
ern times. A second and last article upon M. L. Mercier’s 
analytical course of Literature by M. Amaury Duval, fur- 
nishes an account of that truly classical work, the continu- 
ance of which is desired by all the friends of genuine li- 
terature. 

_The third section, entitled Bibliographical Bulletin, fur- 
nishes accurate notices of eighty-six works, French and fo- 
reign. Every one may here learn the best productions which 
are published upon the sciences or upon those subjects 
which rhost interest him; and the philosophical observer 
may ascertain and perceive the particular direction of in-' 
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tellectual labours in every country. The United States de- 
vote themselves particularly to natural science and statis- 
tics. They constitute a rising nation, which is still en- 
gaged in discovering the riches of its vast territory, and the 
means of exploring them. In Asia, many Jaborious men 
have devoted theirlives to philosophical researches, in the 
hope of discovering some vestiges of the primitive institu- 
tions and manners of those countries, in which was the cra- 
dle of the human family. The vast co: tinent of Africa, un- 
acquainted with the advantages of the press, groans beneath 
the most abject servitude, and the most shameful want of 
civilization. In Egypt alone, where the French expedition 
has left some traces of its progress, the human mind ap- 
pears inclined to arouse from its long slumber. England, 
the mistress of the ocean, publishes, every month, new ac- 
counts of travels, and appears to explore every region for 
the bencfit of certain editors of periodical works. Agriculture, 
education, history, political economy, poetry, and romance, 
hold each a distinguished place in their catalogues. In Po- 
land, they offen limit tiemselves totranslating foreign works, 
German and french: the genius of that nation wilk not be 
reanimaied until its independence shall again be establish- 
ed. In Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, they collect here and 
there many fine works upon the sciences; and the celebra- 
ted Swede M. Berzelius, has several times attracted the at- 
tention of the scholars of Europe as well as that of the con- 
ductors of this Review. We may refer to an excellent an- 
alysis of his work upon chemical affinities, by M. Flourens, 
ayoung physician of distinguished merit, and one of our 
eo-adjutors in the Genera! Annals of Physical Sciences. 
Germany produces a sufficiently large number of physic- 
al, historical, archeological, and literary works. There, as 
in other countries, states the least free, are the most barren 
of productions of the mind. In Italy chemistry, anatomy 
and medicine, poetry, antiquities, and the fine arts serve to 
occupy minds anxious for employment, to which other re- 
serrches are forbidden. Sicily affords, of late years, only 
naturalists, antiquaries, and afew civilians. Spain, since 
her regeneration, has published scarcely any thing but works 
upon agriculture, religyous and devotional pamphets, and 
some philological productions. Religious writers, and those 
who treat of the education of the poor, are common enough 
mm Holland. 
Portugal and Turkey are looking forward to the time 
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when tlicy shall awake, and Greece celebrates her regener- 
ation by some clementary works upon the sciences, to re- 
vive the skill for instruction, and to recal those gencrous 
sentiments which the most cultivated minds acne em- 
brace. Wrance is always at the head of civilization, by the 
universality of her Jan.uage, by the active gcvius of her 
inhabitants, by her geog raphical situation in the midst of Eu- 
rope, and by the very nature of her political institutions, which 
must afford at last a solution of the great social problem, 

union and perfect liberty. The interests of the people and 
of their kings must be indivisible. 

In the fourth and last section, composed of scientific and 
literary Intelligence,a true panorama is afiorded ot ihe ci- 
vilized world, where we may review, in more than six suc- 
cessive articles, all the nations with which we are acquain- 
ted, uniformly in the same order of Classification once 
known and adopted; presenting recapitulations of their 
journals, and of the works of their literary and scientific so- 
cleties; notices -of subjects for which praes are proposed 
and of the prizes aw -arded, which discover the peculiar ob- 
jects of the researches of ‘learned men in every country; a 
display of the actual condition of national schools and of 
their progress, espe seially among people lately organized, 
such as the inhabitants of the republic and of the k ingdom 
of Blaxtic extracts from letters concerning scientific voya- 
ges, or hg devoted to the public good, concerning an- 
tiquilies, arts, a the progress of civilization, inren- 
tionsand discoveries; sthe formation ef public establishments, 
universittes, museums, hospitals, banks for saving and fore- 
sight, societies for assurance &c; national rewards granted 
hy governments or by societies to scholars, artists, benefac- 
tors of nenkind; incnuments erected to dist inguis hed men; 
phenomena of natural his tory or meteorology; results of do- 
mestic economy; statistics; newly discovered objects 
of art or ancient manuscripts; new masier pieces of 
architecture, sculpture, or painting; the advances of vaccin- 
nation and of mutual instruction, adopted by all those gov- 
ernments, which have taken an interest in the welfare of 
their people, & that of lithography; the new dramatic produc- 
tions which have acquired celebrity; the direction given 
‘o the influence of the stage, which may be made a school 
of public spirit; and lastly, obituary notices of men 
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productions. Such are the infinitely various subjects which 
are re-produced and multiplied under all their forms in this 
gallery of nations. 

The Cyclopedical Review is not merely a scientific work, 
suited for men of learning; or literary, adapted only to scho- 
lars; or national, devoted to a single country: it is a metho- 
dical collection of interesting facts that prove the capacity 
of human genius and industry, in all the spheres open to 
their operation and in every part of the world: itis a phi- 
lanthropic enterprise, which must be interesting to every 
noble mind, to every generous heart. 

We intend hereafter briefly to point out, in a supplemen- 
tary article of our quarterly Review, whatever tis interes- 
ting miscellany shall appear to us to offer, most able and 
most useful.” 
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A CASTLE IN THE AIR. 


In a moment of rapture, when Fancy was warm, 

And life’s dull realities—lost tothe view— 

The pictures of Hope could no longer deform, 

But all that I wished, seemed delightful and true; 

*Twas then that f built a rich Castle on high, 

And decked it with all that my heart could desire: 
Within it I placed—not a tear, nor a sigh— . 
But the mild warmth of Friendship, and Love’s ardent fire; 
Not the splendour of wealth, nor the pomp of parade, 
The mere semblance of pleasures, dull, formal, and cold, 
But a competence ample, by industry made, 

And a circle of friends cast in Virtue’s own mould,— 

A gay, social circle, enlightened by Mind, 

And warmed by affections devout and sincere, 

With manners, though plain, yet genteel and refined, 
Uncorrupted by vice, unaffected by fear. 

But one treasure I placed there, unrivalled in worth, 

A treasure, without which all else had been nought, 

{ treasure surpassing the wealth ofthe earth, 

With all the enjoyments that wealth could have bought. 
{nd oh! may I dare that rich treasure to name; 

To point to the girl that so warmly I love, 

‘To call her my own by an undenied claim, 

Whom in fancy I'd placed in my castle above: 





